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^^ CONDITIONS EXISTING IN WESTMORELAND COAL FIELDS. 

COBiMITTEE ON EULES, HoUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES; 

Wednesday, May SI, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.40 o'clock a. m., Hon. Robert L. Hemy 
presiding, having under consideration House resolution 179, to 
empower and direct the Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make a thorough and complete investigation of the 
conditions existing in Westmoreland coal fields. 

The Chaibman. Gentlemen, we will proceed with the consideration 
of the resolution introduced by Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wilson, we will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HOV. WILLIAM B. WILSOV, A SEPSESEHTATIVE 
IH COEOBESS FROM THE STATE OF PEHSSTLVAHIA. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, House resolution 179 asks that the 
Committee on Labor be given authority to investigate certain con- 
ditions existing in the Westmoreland coal fields m Pennsvlvania. 
The Westmoreland coal field of Pennsylvania is a spur of tne great 
Pittsburg coal field. It is located just east of the Pittsburg coal 
field proper. 

It mignt be well, before stating what evidence we expect to present, 
to make a preliminary statement of the causes leading up to the 
strike which occurred there on the 10th of March, 1910. The West- 
moreland coal field has been a nonunion coal field for a great many 
years, although adjacent to the Pittsburg coal field, which is a union 
coal field. The wages in the Westmoreland coal field vary, ranging 
all the way from 58 cents per car containing a ton and a half of mme- 
run coal to 89 cents per car for coal passed over an inch and a quarter 
screen. In the Pittsburg regjion proper the mining rate is 67.1 cents 
per ton of mine-run coal; it is 95 cents per ton for coal passed over 
an inch and a quarter screen. In the Westmorpland field nothing is 
paid for dead work, which is an important factor in the earning 
capacity of men. By ^'dead work'' in mining parlance is meant the 
performance of the mcidental labor necessary to the production of 
coal, such as the baling out of water from places where water is pro- 
duced from strata, and where it does not run off itself, and other 
work of that kind incidental to the mining of coal is considered as 
dead work. In the Pittsburg region proper that is paid for. In the 
Westmoreland field it is not paid for. 

Mr. Dalzell. How is that paid for in the Pittsburg field ? 

Mr. Wilson. It is paid for by mutual agreement; that is, the 
taking out of water there is paid for by mutual agreement between the 
mine foreman and the men performing the work. 

Mr. Dalzell. What I meant was, is there a scale of prices ? 
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Mr. Wilson. There is a scale of prices for other classes of dead 
work, such as the removal of rock, and so on, and the prices for that 
are specifically named in the scale. 

Mr. Foster. That is in the Pittsburg field ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. In the Westmoreland field there is no scale of 
wages for dead work. 

Mr. Foster. And nothing paid for it ? 

Mr. Wilson. Nothing paid for this incidental labor. 

Mr. Foster. I know you are a practical coal man, and I wish before 
you get through you would explain the conditions as they differ 
, petween the two regions in mining, if there is any difference. 

Mr. Wilson. I will, to some extent, refer you to that. In both 
fields there is a great deal of machine mining; that is, in the Pittsbui^ 
field proper there is a very large percentage of machine mining. 
In the Irwin district of the Westmoreland field there is considerable 
machine mining. In the Greensburg portion of the Westmoreland 
field there is little or no machine mining. The wages paid for machine 
mining in the Irwin part of the Westmoreland field vary considerably. 
There is no uniform price, and the highest price that is paid is very 
much lower in proportion than the rates on pick mining. 

The vein of coal operated in the Pittsburg field and in the Irwin and 
Greensburg field is identical. They are operating what is known 
as the Pittsburg seam of coal. There are some variations in the phys- 
ical conditions of the vein, as there usually is in the same vein at 
different points. 

Mr. Foster. This Greensburg is in the Westmoreland field? 

Mr. Wilson. Greensburg is in the Westmoreland field and lies 
closer, however, to the coking part of the Pittsburg coal vein than the 
Irwin field does. The Irwin field lies between the Pittsburg field 

E roper and the Greensburg field, and the Greensburg field, on the other 
and, lies between the Irwin field and the coking region on the north 
end of it. 

Mr. Foster. So that the conditions in the Greensburg field and in 
the Pittsburg field are similar? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; very similar. The physical structure of the 
coal is somewhat different. In the Pittsburg region proper it is of a 
somewhat harder nature than it is in these other fields, growing some- 
what softer in its physical construction as it passes eastward. How- 
ever, in every other respect the vein is very much the same. 

It was not, howe\»er, the difference in the wage rate which led to the 
strike. As I have stated, the Westmoreland field is a nonunion field. 
In the latter part of February or the beginning of March some of the 
men in the Westmoreland field conceived the idea that they ought to 
organize, and they sent a committee to wait upon the officials of the 
trade union — the officials of the United Mine Workers — at Pittsburg, 
asking those officials to come into the Westmoreland field and organize 
the men in that field. On the 4th of March a meeting was held for 
that purpose, and some four or five hundred men who attended the 
meeting, being the first one held in the region, joined th6 union. Im- 
mediatelv thereafter in the neighborhood of 100 of those men were 
discharged. The dismissal of those 100 men precipitated the strike. 

Mr. Hard WICK. What was the reason given for that ? 

Mr. Wilson. Because they did not want them.* Under the laws 
of the State of Pennsylvania no employer is permitted to discharge 
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an employee for the reason th&»t he has joined a trade union. As to 
whether the Taw would hold good or not if tested in the courts I do 
not know; I do not know of a case in which it has been tested. 

Mr. Hardwick. The courts in our State tested that lnw and neld 
it was not good. 

Mr. Wilson. But the law is there, and rather than take the chances 
Qf its being afBimed the employers have been very careful not to 
discharge men for joining the union. But if they do not want a 
man because he is a member of a union, they can simply discharge 
him for any other reason, or for no reason. 

Mr. Hardwick. I understand that, but I was just trying to get at 
what reason they professed to have. 

Mr. Wilson. The reason they professed was that they did not 
want the men. 

Mr. Hardwick. Did not need them ? 

Mr. Wilson. Privately they may have told a man here and there 
that his membership in the union was responsible for his not being 
wanted; but publicly and usually it was simply because they did not 
want the men. 

Mr. Hardwick. Did they get other men to take their places, or 
just cut their force that much? 

Mr. Wilson. They cut the force this much, and immediately 
meetings of the men were held, and they decided at those meetings 
that they would insist upon the reinstatement of those men who had 
been dismissed, and then, when it came to the point that it was 
necessary for them to strike in order to enforce their position, if they 
could, they concluded that, in addition to insisting upon those men 
being restored, they would also insist upon being paid the same rate 
of wages for mining the coal, with the same conditions existing as 
existed in the Pittsburg field. I may state, in addition to what I have 
stated before, that in the Pittsburg field proper the day's labor is 
8 hours per day, by virtue of a contract entered into between the 
employers and the employees ; that in the Irwin field the day's labor 
is generally 10 hours per day, although I am informed that there are 
some instances where, it has been 9 hours per day. 

Mr. Dalzell. How many companies are operating in this West- 
moreland region ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know the exact number. There are four 
or five large companies operating in the field, and the number of me]^ 
employed in the field I think is approximately 20,000. 

Mr. Dalzell. Were these 100 men all discharged by the same 
compairy' ? 

Mr. Wilson. The hundred men I have reference to were discharged 
by the Keystone Coal Co. 

Mr. Hardwick. Did they profess to make this a reduction in the 
force, or did they discharge 100 men and hire 100 more? What was 
the fact ? 

Mr. Wilson. There was no time between the dismissal of the 100 
men and the cessation of work for the hiring of 100 more. They 
undoubtedly would have hired 100 more to replace these. 

Mr. Hardwick. They had to have the help ? 

Mr. Wilson. Beyond question, at the time, they had to have them. 

Mr. Hardwick. But the strike came on ? 
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Mr.^ Wilson, Yes. We ask that an investigation may be had into 
this sitaation, first, because it is alleged that a condition ofpeonage 
has existed, and does exist, growing out of the strike. Ijie coal 
operators, as a matter of course, undertook to fill the places of the 
striking workmen mlh strike breakers. In that purpose there has 
been considerable success, T^y have filled the p!feces of those men 
partially with strike breakers. The allegation is made that numbers 
of those men who are working there as strike breakers are being 
held there against their will. Of that I have no peraomd knowledge. 

Mr. Hardwick. Is there any evidence to support that allegation i 

Mr. Wilson. I expect to be able to present to this conmiittee 
to-day evidence to support that allegation. 

Mr. Habdwiok. In other words, that the statutes of the United 
States are being violated ? 

Mr. Wilson. That the statutes of the United States are being 
violated in that respect. 

Mr. Gabrett. Do you know whether that matter has been brought 
to the attention of the Department of Justice 'i 
^ Mr. Wilson. I do not know. I have not brought it to the atten- 
tion of the department. 

Mr. Habdwiok. Has there been any eflFort to indict these people 
in that district? 

Mr. Wilson. There have been no indictments. 

Mr. Habdwiok. Has there been any effort to get before the grand 
jury with the proposition ? 

Mr. Wilson. No; there has been no effort to get before the grand 
jury with the proposition. 

Mr. Habdwiok. Of course, the legal remedy is complete. 

Mr. Wilson. So far as this peonage is concerned, there are legal 
remedies, if you are in a position to apply the legal remedies. Of 
course, a large body of workingmen are not always in a position to 
apply legal remedies, and there is always a fear on the part of large 
bodies of workmen, particularly amongst those whose wills have been 
subordinated to their employers for along period of years 

Mr. Habdwiok. They are afraid to go into the courts ? ^ 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; there is always an element of doubt as to their 
cases being properly considered in going before grand juries or before 
courts. 

% Mr. Madison. Mr. Wilson, if we were to order an investigation and 
develop facts that support your allegation, the ultimate remedy, of 
course, would be an appeal to the courts, would it not ? 

Mr. Wilson. That would be the ultimate remedy, so far as peonage 
is concerned. 

Mr. Madison. Of course, I had reference only to peonage; so we 
get back to that. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. The other reasons why we ask a congressional 
investigation are these, that those men are alleged to be held by 
those corporations contrary to their will. Not being lawyers, we 
have not discovered the method, as yet, by which we can get full 
and complete evidence of all of the men who are being held in this 
manner. While we have evidence of some who are bemg held, and 
have the allegation made that others are being held, we know of no 
method by which we can reach it, by which the entire number who 
are being held against their will can be discovered, except by a con- 
gressional investigation. 
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Mr. Habdwice. Could not a court of the United States determine 
those facts as well as a congressional committee ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know that it is the duty of a court to inves- 
tigate. I think it is the duty of a court to pass upon the evid^oice 
that is brought before it. It possibly might oe the duty of a grand 
jury to investigate. 

Mr. Habdwiok. Exactly; that is one arm of the court. 

Mr. Wilson. But it is not the duty of the court, as I conceive it, 
to investigate matters of that kind. 

Mr. Hi^wiOK. Except that the grand jury is an integral part of 
the court. It is the duty of the grand jury to inquire into all alleged 
violations of the Federal statutes. 

Mr. Wilson. But it is not likely that a grand jury would proceed 
to investigate matters of this kind unless instructed by the court to 
do so: It is very infrequent that a grand jury undertakes of its owa 
motion to investigate subjects of this character. 

Mr. Garbett. May I suggest this thought to you, and I would Uko 
to hear you on it. Suppose this investigation is ordered, and the 
Committee on Labor tates testimony. You provide in your resolu- 
tion, and it is the law anyway, that testimony given before the com^ 
mittee shall not be used agamst a person on trial. Concededly you 
must go back to the courts for rehef on the peonage matter in any 
event. This investigation might develop certain facts, and then they 
would have to be laid before a court. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Gabrett. Would there or not, in jrour opinion, be danger of 
them obtaining inununity by an investigation beiore your committee, 
which would prevent the courts, which confessedly are the only ones 
that can remedy the situation, from acting ? 

Mr: Wilson. I can not conceive of their getting immunity, because 
if their is peonage there the parties who are held against their will 
would natiu-ally want to get out of there. If by any means the com- 
mittee can locate those parties, then the evidence would be forth- 
coming, without in any manner getting the evidence from the parties 
who are responsible for the peonage; and, consequently, there would 
be no immunity. 

Mr. Garrett. They might, of coiu'se, come and demand to be heard 
by the committee on the theory that they were interested. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. Garrett, if you will pardon me for making the 
suggestion, the mere fact that a witness comes before an investigating 
committee and admits that he has committed a violation of the law 
does not give him immimity from subsequent trial and punishment 
for that violation of the law; but he is merely protected to this extent, 
that they can not use that particular testimony against hin. Am 
I not right about that, Mr. DaizeU ? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. That is my understanding of it. But the evidence 
given before the committee by a witness could not be used against 
him in criminal proceedings. But there could be no immunity from 
prosecution growing out of this, beyond the fact that the testimony 
given by a witness could not be used against him. That is my 
understanding. 

Mjp. Garrett. I take it that is the law. 

Mr. Dalzell. Who are these parties who are held against their 
will? 
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Mr. Wilson. I am not in a position to state that. 

Mr. Dalzell. I do not mean their names; I mean what tdass are 
they ? Are they men who are working ? 

Mr. Wilson. Men who are working there. 
' Mr. Hardwiok. Among the strike oreakers, you say? 

Mr. Wilson. Among the strike breakers. 

Mr. Haedwiok. Are they foreigners, or Americans? 

Mr. Wilson. Some of them are alleged to be foreigners, and con- 
sequently the clause in the resolution asking for an mvestigation as - 
to whetner or not treaty relations with otker countries are being 
violated. 

Mr. Hakdwiok. Right on that point, have we anv treaty rela- 
tions with any other country that protects citizens of that country 
ugainst that particular thing in this country ? 

Mr. Wilson. The treaties with all other countries give to foreigners 
in this country the same protection of the laws that is given to na- 
tives. 

Mr. Habdwick. I understand. 

Mr. Wilson. And peonage being a violation of the law as applied 
to natives, it would naturafly be a violation of the treaty rights. 

Mr. Hardwiok. And if the protection of the law is withheld from 
foreigners it is an infraction or the treaty ? 
^ Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. How are those men being held against their wiQ ? 

Mr. Wilson. In stockades, I am informed. 

Mr. Hardwiok. Guarded, and aU that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. What is the excuse given for the guarding, for 
having the guards around those stockades ? 

Mr. Wilson. The excuse for having guards around the stockades 
is the same excuse that is given for guards when any strike occurs, the 
fear of damage to property. 

Mr. Hardwick. From the strikers ? 

Mr. Wilson. From the strikers; and hence the guards are there, 
many of them in the employment of these corporations, and others, 
again, under our pecuUar constabulary laws in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Dalzell. These men who are detained against their will are, 
as I understand, working in the mines ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Foster. They are the men who have taken the places of the 
strikers ? 

Mr. Wilson. They are the men who have taken the places of the 
strikers. 

Mr. Madison. Are they English-speaking people ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know whetner there are any English-speak- 
ing people among them or not. I am given to understand that 
Engush-speaking people are among them, out that they are subjects 
of foreign countries. 

Mr. Foster. How long has this condition existed there, if you 
know? 

Mr. Wilson. This condition has existed since shortly after the 
inauguration of the strike, which began on the 10th of March, 1910; 
nearly 15 months. j 
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- Mr. Hahdwiok. What do you mean by this statemjent about 
ingress and egress to and from certain United States post offices ? 

Mr. Wilson. I was just coming to that. It is stated, and I believe 
e'orrectly, because the same thing happened under my personal obser- 
vation in other strikes, that in a numoer of the coal mining towns in 
the Westmoreland coal field the post office is located in the company 
store, and the company store is on the private property of the coal 
conq>any, without any pubUc road leading thereto, the roads leading 
to the company stores being private roads owned by the coal company, 
that under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania the coal companies 
have posted trespass notices, so that anyone who goes upon the 
property of the coa^l company is a trespasser. The courts have also 
issued restraining orders. I have not seen any of them that specif- 
ically restrained the workers from going upon those properties, but 
they may be so construed; and if they are so construed, then the 
strikers, or their sympathizers, their associates, their aiders and 
abettors, who go to the Government post office, located in the com- 
pany store, under these circumstances are not only trespassers under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, but it is in violation of the 
order of the court and in contempt of court, and there have been 
a number of instances in which people have been prevented from 
going to the Government post offices under these circumstances. 

Mr. Hardwick. That is a violation of the Federal statutes, is it 
not? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know of any Federal statute that covers the 
situation. The post office is on private property, without any public 
road leading to it, and I know of no Federal statute that covers that 
case. 

Mr. Foster. You say this post office is located on private property 
of the coal company ? 

Mr. Wilson. It is not only located on private property — because 
many post offices are located on private property; in fact, the bulk 
of third-class and fourth-class offices are so located 

Mr. Foster. You say there is no public road by which a person 
could get to this post office ? 

Mr. Wilson. No; there is no public road. That is the condition. 

Mr. Foster. Do they post these notices and in that way prevent 
the people from going to the post office? 

Mr. Wilson. The people are not generally prevented from going 
to the post office, but they can be generally prevented from going 
there, and there are instances in which they have been prevented 
from going there. 

Mr. Foster. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Hardwick. The parties prevented being strikers ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; or their sympathizers. 

Mr. Foster. From going to this office to receive and send out 
mail? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Dalzell. These post offices are in the stores ? 

Mr. Wilson. In the company stores, which is a very common thing 
in the mining regions, where a mining town is owned exclusively by 
the coal company. It is a very common thing for the post office to 
be located in the company store. 
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Mr. Madison. Has the Post Office Department bemi inf ormed of 
these facts? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not know; I have not infonoed them. 

Mr. Madison. I should say they would not stand for it <me toiimtev 

Mr. Hardwick. They would move the post oflBce, at least. 

Mr. Wilson. I know that this condition has existed for years. I 
have met it in my experience. I have personally been barred frcMn 
going to post offices that were on company property^ so that I know 
that conaitions of this kind have existed in the past. I do not know 
personaUy that this condition exists here at this time. 

Mr. FosTEB. That condition existed at the Leiter mine out in 
Illinois. The post office was located within the stockade of that mine, 
and a good many people at the time of the strike were kept out of 
there. 

Mr. Madison. People who were patrons of the office ? 

Mr. Foster. Many of the strikers, and people they wanted to 
exclude. 

Mr. Madison. People who desired to mail letters ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. People who were in the habit of going there regularly 
for their mail, prior to the time the strike came on, and who had to 
depend on the post office for such mail as might come to them, or else 
be at the disadvantage of going a distance to another post office. 

Mr. Madison. Did the department know of that, Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Foster. I do not know. They certainlv should have, because 
the post-office inspector who is employed by the department to keep 
tracK of the post offices ought to know of tnose cases. 

Mr. Dalzell. Could you give us the names of those post offices? 

Mr. Wilson. I think they will be given by one of the witnesses 
later on. I am simply stating what we hope to be able to present to 
this committee. 

Mr. Madison. Let us not bother Mr. Wilson, but let him go ahead 
and make the statement of what he expects to prove. 

Mr. Wilson (reading:) 

Whether or not the Commissioner of Labor or any other official or officials of the 
Government can be of service in adjusting the strike. 

We ask this for this reason, not simply because the coal mined at 
those mines goes into interstate commerce, but because several of the 
large coal-mming companies are not only miners of coal, they are the 
owners of railway cars that transport their coal from the mines into 
other States, and as such, in my judgment, come under the regulations 
of the interstate-commerce act. It has frequently transpired that 
the Commissioner of Labor has been able to exercise his good offices 
in adjusting disputes that have arisen, and disputes that are pending 
before difficulties have occurred, and it is hoped that possibly out or 
this investigation there might come some information that would 
inform us as to whether or not the Commissioner of Labor, or any 
other official of the Government, could be of service in adjusting the 
dispute as it now exists there, and those three things particularly are 
the things we hope to be able to establish by witnesses whom we have 
here. I would hke to call on Mr. Francis Feehan, who is the presi- 
dent of District No. 5, United Mine Workers, the Pittsburg. 

Mr. Hardwick. Let me ask you one question, before he starts, 
about the general policy of the resolution. The resolution proposes 
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an mTestigation by a standing committee of Congress. Can you give 
this committee any idea of miat you think the cost of the proposed 
investigation will be ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not think the cost of the investigation will be 
very great. 

Mr. Habd WICK. Can you give us even a guess at it ? We will not 
embarrass you in the future. 

Mr. Wilson. The greatest cost, as I see it, would be the cost of 
such stenographers we might have to use outside of the regular 
stenographers to committees, the cost of witnesses, and the piintii]|g^ 
that might accrue from that. 

Mr, Foster. Would it be neceesaiy for that committee to visit 
this coal region in order to take testimony, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wilson. I think it might be necessary. 

Mr. Hardwick. It might be cheaper, too, to send a subcommittee 
out there. 

Mr. Wilson. It might be necessary for a subcommittee of the 
committee to go to Greensburg and investigate the situation at first 
hand. It woiSd not be necessary for the entire committee to do so. 
I conceive that a subcommittee of three might be able to handle that 
entire situation, and get all the evidence that might be available with- 
out the necessity of having the entire committee present there. 

Mr. Hardwick. Of course, you do not know how to give us an 
estimate of what you think it will cost ? 

Mr. Wilson. No, I have not made an estimate; but I do not think 
the cost will be very great. I can not see where it would be very 
great. 

Mr. Hardwick. A few thousand dollars at the outside ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not think it would exceed $5,000 or $10,000 at 
the most. I do not think it would exceed ten thousand; it might 
exceed five thousand. But I do not think it would exceed $10,000. 
The Westmoreland field is a very compact field, Greensburg being 
the center, and the mines involved in this strike not being at a dis- 
tance of more than 20 miles at the greatest in any direction from 
Greensburg. 

Mr. Dalzell. Greensburg is the county seat of Westmoreland 
County ? 

Mr. Wilson. Greensburg is the county seat of Westmoreland 
County. 

Mr. Hardwick. How many men are there involved in this ? 

Mr. Wilson. There were originally 18,000 men involved in the 
strike. There are now between 6,000 and 7,000 men remaining on 
strike. The remainder, somewhera about 10,000, have either moved 
out of the region entirely or have gone back to work. 

Mr. Madison. I will say that we have more people out in Kansas 
who have come from Westmoreland County, Pa., than from any 
other county in the country. 

Mr. Wilson. I do not blame them. If you ever mined a ton 
of coal for 35 cents, which is the price paid in the Greensburg district, 
you would want to move to Kansas or to some other warm countrv. 

Mr. Foster. There is no reason why that difference in price should 
exist between those two neighboring districts. 

Mr, Wilson. There is no reason why, on the Pittsburg side, the 
mining rate for mine-run coal, which is the basis upon which you can 
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^asp it easiest, is 61.1 cents. The mining rate since January last in 
tte Ureensburg and Latrobe part of the Westmoreland field has been 
38J cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. Just east of that, in the mountain 
region, from Johnstown tliough to Altoona, the mining rate has been 
69 cents for a long ton of 2,240 pounds, being somewhere about 63 
cents per short ton. 

Mr. Foster. For what these other men in the Westmoreland dis- 
trict are paid 38 cents ? 

Mr. Wilson. Thirty-ei^ht cents; and prior to January, 1910; they 
were paid 35.1 cents. At that time they introduced safety lamps 
into the mines, which makes it more difficult for men to work, because 
a safety lamp gives very much less light, is much more cumbersome, 
and consequently a man can not worK to the same advantage with a 
safety lamp that he can where no safety lamps are used; and the con- 
ditions there apparently required the introduction of safety lamps. 
They introduced^ the safety lamps, and with the introduction of the 
safety lamp they advanced the rate from 53 cents per car, containing 
a ton and a half, to 58 cents per car, containing a ton and a halt. 
That occurred in January of 1910. In the Pittsburg region the min- 
ing rate since 1897 has been gradually gomg upward oy virtue of con- 
tracts entered into between the employers and employees — ^mutual 
agreements. In the Greensburg field the mining rate from 1905 until 
1910 was reduced from 69 cents per car of a ton and a half to 53 cents 
per car of a ton and a half, at the same time that their neighbors sur- 
rounding them were having their wages increased. That naturally 
created a spirit of unrest, and yet, when the strike came, it was not 
precipitated by virtue of the men demanding more wages, but was 
precipitated by virtue of the fact that the coal operators discharged 
the men for joini^ a union. 

Mr. Madison. They are now demanding an increase in wages ? 

Mr. Wilson. After the discharge of the men, and when tne mass 
meeting was held for the purpose of considering what line of poHcy 
they should pursue for the prote(ftion of the men who had been dis- 
charged and the means of securing their reinstatement, being in for a 
lamb they considered that they might just as well be hung for a sheep. 
So they included in their resolution a demand for an increase in wages 
that would put them on a basis with the Pittsburg field. 

Mr. Hardwick. How much was that increase 1 

Mr. Wilson. It would amount all the way from 10 per cent to pos- 
sibly 75 per cent. I have not figured it out in all its details, but it 
would run about that. * 

Air. Foster. They only ask for an increase of the di_Terence in rate 
where the conditions are similar. 

Mr. Wilson. The conditions are very similar throughout the entire 
field, the greatest di:3ference being the physical make-up of the coal 
east of Pittsburg, until you strike the base of the mountain region, 
gradually getting softer in its nature — that is, that it does not come 
out in the large soUd lumps that it makes in the Pittsburg field. But 
there is a diJerence also in the marketing which overcomes the di_7er- 
ence in the physical condition, from a business standpoint. The great 
bulk of the coal in the Greensburg field is sold on a mine-run basis for 
steam-generating purposes; the coal in the Irwin field is partially sold 
for domestic purposes, but principally sold for steam and for gas- 
making purposes, the Irwin field coal being considered the finest gas 
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coal that we have anywhere m the United States: Some of the coal 
there is screened and some of it is sold oh a mine-run basis. ' In thiia 
Pittsburg field it is a steam and domestic coal in its structiffe and it 
*is marketed accordingly. So that the diiference there in the physical 
structure of the coal is overcome, from a business standpoint, in the 
'manner in which the coal is marketed. 

Mr. Foster. Does the fact -that the coal is softer in the Westmore- 
land district than it is in the Pittsburg district .make it easier to 
mine it there, and can a man mine more coal in the Westmoreland 
district than in the Pittsburg district ? 

Mr. Wilson. I do not think that is true of the Irwin part of the 
field. You must understand that there is no distinct cleavage 
between the Pittsburg field and the Irwin field. There is a gradual 
changing of the physical structure of the coal as it passes eastward, 
but there is no distinct dividing line between the two, and the differ- 
ences in the physical structure are not extremely great; whatever 
differences there are are overcome by the methods in which the coal 
is marketed and the purposes for which it is used. 

The Chairman. How many gentlemen have you to present to the 
committee? 

Mr. Wilson. There is Mr. Feehan, who is president of the United 
Mine Workers in that field; Mr. Spiegel, who has been the attorney 
for the coal miners at Greensburg in a number of cases that have grown 
out of the strike; Mrs. John Fox, who has been a worker in charity 
organizations and associations of that kind,*^ Mr. John Ruffner, who 
is one of the strikers, and Mr. J. K. Littlewood, who is also one of the 
strikers. 

The Chairman. I thought the committee would like to get through 
this morning with your side of the case anyhow, and I will ask you if 
placing a limit of 5 or 10 minutes on the speakers would be an injus- 
tice to them ? We have so many things before the committee that 
we have to hurry along a Httle bit; while we do not want to deprive 
you of a full hearing. 

Mr. Wilson. I am afraid a limit of that kind might be embairassing. 
We will try to make the statements as brief as we can. 

Mr. Madison. Could you not ask the questions ? 

Mr. Dalzell. I think Mr. Feehan understands this whole situa- 
tion. He can tell us in a short time all about it. 

Mr. Madison. Have them tell us the material points, and not the 
immaterial. 

Mr. Hardwick. Let me make this suggestion to the committee 
and to Mr. Wilson: The bare fact that there is a strike on in Penn- 
sylvania gives this committee no jurisdiction. Let us confine thie 
discussion to the points out of which Federal jurisdiction grows. 

Mr. Wilson. I simply referred to the conditions that have brought 
about this strike, that led up to these conditions complained of, so 
that the committee might be able to grasp the situation; and it is 
not the intention to present to the committee any additional testi- 
mony relative to the causes of the strike. 

Mr. Hardwick. To the merits, or anything like that. 

Mr. Wilson. Unless there is some controversy. 

Mr. Madison. Let us try the method of counsel, putting the 
parties on and asking then the material questions. 
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Mr, Wilson. I would suggest you would make greater headway 
by letting each one make his statement in his own particular way, and 
I am sure that tmless the members of the committee are anxious to 
get side lights on some phase of the subject; it will not take us long 
to get through. 

Mr. Dalzell. It might be a good idea to reserve our questions 
until after the statements are completed. 

The CstAiBMAN. I think that is a good suggestion* 

STATBHEHT OF MS. FSAVGIS FEEHAIT, OF PITTSBUBG, PA., 
PBESIDEKT OF XT9ITED MIVE WOXKEBS, DISTBICT ISTO. 5. 

Mr. Feehan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
understand you have but little time to listen to the numerous argu- 
ments that we intended to present, and I wiU be as brief as possible. 

I want to state that we are desirous of this investigation, and ex- 
pect to prove, as Mr. Wilson stated, that there is peonage; that the 
coal companies have erected stockades, and that they have resorted 
to other methods to compel the mine workers and others who are not 
mine workers, whom they have imported into their mine locaUties, 
to work in the mines, keeping them there against then- wiU. I know 
from experience hundreds of cases where men have escaped, got over 
what they call the "deadline," where deputies employed by the 
coal companies are stationed to patrol the outer edges of the com- 
pany's property. They have some privileges, Uberties, inside of the 
company's property, but if they attempt to get out at any time they 
are restrained from doing so, and frequently threatened, and often 
beaten and driven back in. If they get over what the imported men 
call the "dead line'' and are captured again, they are taken back 
forcibly, and in many instances men who have escaped from these 
stockades in the mining localities have come into the miners' head- 
quarters to obtain information as to how they could get away from 
tne place, and to get financial assistance. They have been some- 
times badly wounoed; many of them had their heads cut, some of 
them even shot and otherwise disfigured. That is the condition^ 
that prevails, and the citizens of Westmoreland County know that 
condition, and have known of it in a general way since the strike was 
inaugurated. We expect that a Federal investigation will put a 
stop to this. We expect to prove on investigation that men, in order 
to go to church on Sunday morning, were required to get a pass out 
from the officials of the coal company or the deputies. 

Mr. Hardwick. What would the Congress of the United States 
have to do with that ? 

Mr. Feehan. Of course, this is what we call holding men against 
their will. 

Mr. Hardwick. Not that that you have just stated. 

Mr. Feehan. It is keeping men in a system of labor. 

Mr. Hardwick. Not what you have just stated, where men had 
to get passes to pass beyond a certain line. 

Mr. Madison. It is peonage — unlawful restraint. 

Mr. Hardwick. Restraint inside of the lines ? 

Mr. Feehan. Restraining people from coining out. These are the 
employees of the coal companies desirous of gomg out into the town 
or the locality to go to church. They are first required to get a pass 
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out, and then they have to show their pass to get back in again. We 
expect also to prove that men coming from Europe, immediately upon 
landing at New York or Philadelphia, are met by agents of these coal 
corporations who operate in the Westmoreland coal field, affected by 
this strike, and they are induced to come. Conditions are misrepre- 
sented to them. They are influenced to go into Westmoreland 
County, and when they arrive there there is not much hope of them 
escaping. If anyone should attempt to approach these men as they 
get off me train, or as they are conveyed mto the mining locaUty bv 
cars or in any other way, then one of the company's deputies will 
drive you off, so that you do not have an opportunity to talk to the 
men or give them information as to the true conditions that exist. 
And the men are conveyed there and as soon as they get into the 
stockades, or into the company's propertv, from which they can not 
escape, they are restrained and compelled to stay* 

Mr. Hardwigk. Can you show thiat any of them are unwilling to 
stay there ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. Cmi you give me the names of any of them? 

Mr. Feehan. I believe great numbers of them are unwilling to 
stay if they can get an opportunity to get out. 

Mr. BLA.RDWIOK. How are you going to prove that? 

Mr. Feehan. By going up and making an investigation. 

Mr. Hardwick. J&king tne men themselves ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. You have not had that opportunity yet ? 

Mr. Feehan. We know from men who have escaped, from there, 
who have come and given us that mformation. 

Mr. Hardwick. That is exactly what I am getting at. You say 
you have had men who got away from them come there and say that 
other men are being held against their wiU ? . 

Mr. Feehan. Great numbers of them. 

Mr. Hardwick. Can you give us the names of any of those men ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; I have the names of three brotners of the name 
of Griffith, who came from Wales recently and were induced to go 
to Westmoreland County and were held there. 

Mr. Madison. Did they escape? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. And they made the statement that they had been 
held against their will ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. And other people were being held in the same 
way ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes, and they gave us the information that people 
were beaten up and compelled to go into the mines against their 
will. 

Mr. Madison. Can you not give us the first names and post-office 
addresses of those men so that we might send for them ? 

Mr. Feehan. The name is Griffith. I secured them employment 
at a mine in our district, but I do not know whether they are there 
now or not. That has been about six weeks ago. 

Mr. Madison. Can you give us their first names, and their post- 
office addresses, the last addresses you know? 

Mr. Feehan. The father's name was David Griffith, and he had 
two sons. 
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Mr. JIardwick. What is his post-office address ? - o 

' Mr. Feehan. Marianna. ^ 

Mr. Hardwick. Do you know his two boys* names ? 
. Mr. Feehan. No. 

Mr. Madison. Can vou give us the names of others whom wd 
might send for ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; but in the event you decide to have this invesr 
"tigation, I can give you great numbers. 

. Mr. Hardwick; We want to see whether there is anything to bas^ 
it on. 

' Mr. Feehan. I expect to furnish proof here; Mr. Spiegel has somie 
strong affidavits. Had we been notified in time that tnis hearing was 
to be held, we could have brought some affidavits from men who hav^ 
escaped. ^ We will get the information for the investigating commitr 
tee in the event this resolution is adopted. 

I want also to say that agents are m other States, in West Virginia 
and in Kentucky and in Tennessee, and have succeeded, through mis- 
representajtion, in inducing a great number of mine workers from 
those States to come up into the Irwin district and go to work. So 
we have citizens from tnose States in there. But they are employed 
there, and great numbers of them, of course, escape. But the fojpr 
eign-speaking workmen can be handled more successfully than the 
Americans. 

Mr. Madison. Will you kindly describe the detention camp and 
the manner in which the men are held ? 

Mr. Feehan. At one of the mines they have a stockade, the Ocean 
Coal Co.'s mine. They have a very large fence around the company's 
houses, so that you can not get ah observation of what is going on on 
the inside. There are only certain outlets, where deputies are sta- 
tioned, and you only get out when you are privileged to go out. 

Mr. Madison. How high is that fence? 

Mr. Feehan. I judge about 8 or 10 feet. 

Mr. Madison. Is it a solid fence ? 

Mr. Feehan. A solid board fence. 

Mr. Madison. Upright boards ? 

Mr. Feehan. Upri^t boards. 

Mr. Madison. At this particular camp to which you refer, how 
many men are confined ? 

Mr. Feehan. I dare say that there are two or three hundred men 
in there. Of course it is difficult to determine, because I have not 
been in there. It is difficult to get in. 

Mr. Dalzell. Are their houses within that inclosure? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Dalzell. In which they live ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Madison. Are their families with them? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; some have families. 

Mr. Madison. And what about the post offices ? Where is the 
post office for that camp ? 

Mr. Feehan. The post office is on the public road, and still it is 
very difficult to get at. 

Mr. Madison. How far away ? 

Mr. Feehan. I judge from the fence, if I recall properly, the post 
office is about 75 feet. 
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Mr. Madison. How is it difficult to get at if it is 75 feet away ? 

Mr. Feehan. Seventy-five feet away from the fence — ^from the 
coinpany's property. 

Mr. Madison. How is it difficult of access ? 

Mr. Feehan. Because right on that pubUc entrance there is always 
a great number of deputies, and frequently our men, who are known 
to be strikers, approaching the post office, are assaulted bv these 
deputies, and they lie in wait for them on their way to the post 
office. 

Mr. Madison. Strikers? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Madison. What we are talking about is the men in the deten- 
tion camp. Are they permitted to go to the post office ? 

Mr. Feehan. The post office in the Jamison coal works, for 
instance, is in the camp. 

Mr. Madison. Take just this camp. 

Mr. Feehan. I do not know of a post office in that camp I have 
reference to. 

Mr. Madison. I thought you said it was 75 feet away. 

Mr. Feehan. Awav from the fence, or the property line. 

Mr. Madison. Do me men who are within this inclosure, or stock- 
ade, to which you refer, have free access to the post office ? 

Mr. Feehan. I am informed that the company gets their names, 
and takes the mail in there and distributes it. 

Mr. Madison. Do you know that ? 

Mr. Feehan. That is the information that I have, that they take 
the mail, get the names of the men who expect mail, and take it 
in and distribute it. 

Mr. Hardwick. At the point where this stockade is built, was there 
any violence, or threatened violence, by the strikers to make it 
necessary for the company to protect its property or its employees ? 

Mr. Feehan. This particular town has been shot up several times 
by the deputies. They have gone on a rampage. 

Mr. Hardwick. Have the strikers done any wiing ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; they have not. 

Mr. Hardwick. They have not been guilty of any violence at all I 

Mr. Feehan. I would not say they have not been guilty of any 
violence; but this I do know, that since the strike was inaugurated 
there have been about 20 of the miners shot and killed. 

Mr. Hardwick. Twenty at that place ? 

Mr. Feehan. Not at this particular place, but throughout the 
entire striking district. There have been several hundred seriously 
wounded. 

Mr. Madison. How many have been killed ? 

Mr. Feehan. About 20. 

Mr. Madison. By deputies ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; murdered. 

Mr. Madison. Have any deputies been killed ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes; one. 

Mr. Hardwick. Have any of them been wounded ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes; several wounded. 

Mr. Feehan. There have been deputies wounded, but I have no 
knowledge of any of them being killed. 

97610— w o F— n 2 
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Mr. Hardwick. Have there been any threats or attempts to injure 
the company's property or then* new employees that afforded any 
justification or pretext for the erection of this stockade ? 

Mr. Feehan. No. I am certain, however, that the fence was not 
erected to keep the miners from going into the mining locaHty, or 
going to work, but I beUeve it was erected to keep the men in there. 

Mr. Hardwick. I am not asking you about your beHef , but as to 
whether or not in point of fact there have been such occurrences as 
would seem to render it necessary for this company to put some sort 
of protection around there. Were there any riots there or anything 
like that ? 

Mr. Feehan. There have been riots there. 

Mr. Hardwick. Between the strikers and strike breakers? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. At that point ? 

Mr. Feehan. At that point. 

Mr. Hardwick. At the plant itself ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; at the town. 

Mr. Dalzell. What town is that ? 

Mr. Feehan. Herminie. 

Mr. Dalzell. What company is that that has the stockade ? 

Mr. Feehan. The Ocean Coal Co. has the fence around the prop- 
erty, which is called a stockade. 

Mr. Dalzell. I think the committee ought to have the names of 
the various companies that are about to be investigated. Could you 
not give us the names of the companies ? We have already had one, 
"the Keystone. 

Mr. Feehan. The Keystone, the Jamison, the Ocean, the Titts- 
burg, the Westmoreland, the United Coal Co., the Penn-Gas, the 
Y. & O. Coal Co., the Latrobe. 

Mr. Dalzell. Does this extend over to the Connellsville region ? 

Mr. Feehan. No. It is in what is known as the Latrobe. 

Mr. Dalzell. It does not go into Fayette County at all? 

Mr. Feehan. No; it is all in Westmoreland County. 

Mr. Hardwick. At the point where that high stockade is located 
has there ever been an attempt to destroy the property of the company? 

Mi\ Feehan. No; there has not been. There has been one serious 
riot, where it is alleged the deputies and the employees of the company 
became intoxicated and shot up the town. One of the citizens of the 
town was murdered and a number were shot. 

Mr. Madison. What was the name of the citizen who was murdered ? 

Mr. Feehan. Frank Ridgway. 

Mr. Madison. What were the circumstances of his kilUng ? 

Mr. Feehan. Mr. Spiegel will go into that. The attorney is more 
familiar with all these cases. I was not present, but I heard of it. 

Mr. Madison. Could you tell us some of the circumstances under 
which some of these other men, the 20 men, were killed, as to whether 
er not it was a case of assaults by the strikers which the deputies were 
resisting or cases in which the deputies, without any provocation, shot 
men down ? Give us the story. 

Mr. Feehan. I might say that the riots were usually provoked by 
the deputies employed by the coal companies, and they were armed 
and our people were not armed. 

Mr. Madison. Was what is known as '' picketing'' generally 
resorted to there by the strikers ? 
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Mr. Feehan. No. 

Mr. Madison. Were attempts made by the strikers to get the men 
who were brought in as strike breakers to quit work, to refuse to 
work? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; when strike breakers were brought into the 
mining camp 

Mr. Madison. What efforts were used and in what way to do that ? 

Mr. Feehan. They were usually approached and notified that there 
was a strike on, and that if they would stop and learn the conditions 
that existed there they would not go to work. This was the common 
practice and is the custom of our organization to notify men. 

Mr. Madison. Was there any attempt made to intimidate men in 
any instance ? 

Mr. Feehan. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Madison. Did you ever hear of anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; there was no opportimity to intimidate; there 
was no necessity to intimidate. 

Mr. Wilson. W^ere am^ of these killings that took place the result 
of the approaching of strike breakers and asking them to quit work 
or attempting to force them to quit work ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; the killings usually took place where men at- 
tempted to hold meetings or where groups of the strikers were 
together, and the deputies came down and sought a quarrel and pro- 
voked it, and it usually resulted in some of them being shot. 

Mr. Madison. In all these instances the deputies were the parties 
who took the initiative and were the parties who precipitated the 
trouble ? 

Mr. Feehan. I do not want to make the statement that some of 
our people were not quarrelsome; but I do say that the deputies fre- 
quently provoked quarrels. 

Mr. Madison. Sometimes the other folks did ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. In many instances our people were shot down 
in cold blood where there was no quarrel at all. 

Mr. Hardwick. I suppose both sides were the aggressors in some 
instances ? 

Mr. Feehan. The deputies have gone to men^s homes and shot 
them in their own homes. 

Mr. Hardwick. Let us see what you claim about that. Both sides 
were the aggressors in some instances, were they not ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. In other words, you admit that your people may 
sometimes have been the aggressors ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; I suppose some of our people would be quarrel- 
some at times. 

Mr. Wilson. Did many of these killings take place in close prox- 
imity to the coal mines, or at some distance ? 

Mr. Feehan. They frequently occurred at a distance from the 
coal mines. There were murders committed, as I have explained, 
right in the miners^ homes. 

Mr. Dalzell. Have there been any trials ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. I think 18 of these deputies are serving terms 
now in the penitentiary for the killing of some of our men. 

Mr. Spiegel. Not now. They served three months. 

Mr. Dalzell. For murder ? 
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Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where were they tried, in Greensburg ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Madison. By jurors drawn from the community ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; a jury drawn from the community. 

Mr. Madison. Were the trials fair ? 

Mr. Feehan. Mr. Spiegel, of course, can give you more information 
about the trials. 

Mr. Madison. Were the trials conducted fairly ? 

Mr. Feehan. We do not beUeve that the trials in the courts of 
Westmoreland County have not been conducted fairly. 

Mr. Habdwick. Wbo fixed the punishment, the jury or the judge ? 

Mr. Feehan. I suppose the judge did. Men have been held against 
their will, and imported there under misrepresentation, and detained 
there, and those men are not given the rights and privileges that 
American workmen should enjoy. We believe this condition that 
prevails there is a blot on the State and the Nation. I believe if there 
IS an investigation made, it will be discontinued. Our people are at 
a disadvantage with the violations of the laws of our State to con- 
tend with, without having the Federal laws violated and used to the 
advantage of the coal corporations. If men who go to work there 
of there own free will are given the right to walk off and on the prop- 
erty, we will raise no objection. But when they are imported there 
from the various States, and especially taken from the ships, or after 
they arrive, coming from Europe, taken through misrepresentation 
and conveyed there and imprisoned, we think all that is a violation 
of Federal laws and should be discontinued, and that an investiga- 
tion is the very thing to have it discontinued. 

Mr. Hardwick. Why do not the Federal courts afford an ample 
remedy for this condition, if they are holding men there in peonage 
in violation of the Federal statutes ? 

Mr. Feehan. It is difficult for us to get the evidence. A man can 
escape from there, and he is just as anxious to get away from us and 

fet out of the county as he is to get out of the stockade, because he 
as usually been beaten up or has been punished. 
Mr. Hardwick. Suppose the Federal grand jury for that district 
of the United States undertook an investigation; would they not have 

{'ust as much power as any congressional committee would have to 
)ring these people there 1 

Mr. Feehan. No ; I do not think they can institute an investigation. 

Mr. Hardwick. The grand jury comd not, as to whether or not the 
laws are being violated ? 

Mr. Feehan. No; I think not. I think an effort was made to get 
such an investigation during the McKees Rocks shop strike. 

Mr. Hardwick. And the grand juiy refused to do it ? 

Mr. Feehan. I do not think they have the law. Mr. Spiegel can 
give you the information on that. 

Mr. Hardwick. I would like to hear somebody on that proposition. 

Mr. Feehan. I do not think they have any trouble in instituting 
an investigation. That is a recent development in cases of that 
kind. 

Mr. Hardwick. The grand jury has no trouble in instituting an 
investigation as to whether or not the laws of the United States are 
being violated. 
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Mr. Feehan. I am no authority on the law, and of course Mr, 
Spiegel will give you the information. I have little more to say. 
liu*. Wilson has explained to you the causes leading up to strikes, and 
if there is any more information on that question 1 will be very glad 
to give it to you. 

Mr. Hardwick. How manv of your people who originally went 
into the strike have gone bacK to work in this territory ? 

Mr. Feehan. There were about 18,000 mine workers involved in 
the strike. 

Mr. Hardwick. They belonged to the union ? 

Mr. Feehan. About 10,000 of them left the field. 

Mr. Hardwick. Do you mean returned to work with the com- 
panies ? 

Mr. Feehan. Most of them were evicted from theii* homes, the 
company houses. There were thousands of evictions took place, 
and most of them left the county and went to work in other coal 
fields. I suppose 10,000 of them left that way. There are be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 mine workers left in the field yet. 

Mr. Hardwick. Do you mean on strike? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. Many of them have hved out in the camps 
all during the winter, after being evicted by the coal corporations. 
I do not think there are more than 5 per cent, perhaps between 5 
and 10 per cent, original miners who went on strike who have re- 
turned to work. 

Mr. Hardwick. With these companies ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. Have not a great many of those who have been 
evicted lived during the winter months in tents ? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes; some of them living during the entire winter 
in tents supplied by the organization. A great many of them hved 
in temporary sheds erected of just plain boards and paper roofs. 

Mr. Hardwick. Do they live there yet? 

Mr. Feehan. Great numbers of miners and their families are living 
in the tents or sheds. If there is nothing more I will give way to 
the other ladies and gentlemen who are to speak. 

STATEMENT OF J. R. SPIEGEL, ESQ., OF GREENSBURO, PA., 
ATTORNEY FOR THE UNITED MINE WORKERS. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I will call Mr. J. R. Spiegel, of Greens- 
burg, Pa., who has been the attorney for the coal miners in the cases 
that have grown out of the strikes, succeeding Mr. Gregg, who was 
formerly their attornev. 

Mr. Spiegel. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been connected 
with this strike situation as the miners' counsel since the first of last 
September. At the outbreak of the strike Mr. Gregg, who is here, 
and who is the Congressman representing our district now in Con- 

fress, was the head counsel for the strikers ; but along about Septem- 
er it was too much for him to handle, so he called me in to help him 
out. From September up until the present time I have been their 
counsel, and since Mr. Gregg has come down to Congress I have had 
almost entire charge of the strikers' affairs in Westmoreland County. 
I want to say that the information we have here at the present time 
was gathered up within a space of about a day. We got word along' 
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about SaturdajT afternoon that this hearing would be given, and I 
had several affidavits that I took previous to that time, but most of 
the aflBdavits I have here with me now were gotten up, I think, along 
on Sunday afternoon and on Monday before we left. 

I want to state at the outs tart, so that you may be able to under- 
stand this situation and so that you may get a clearer insight as to 
how these conditions could exist, at the outbreak of the strike, when 
the people began to come out of many of the mines about Westmore- 
land County, the coal companies seemingly thought that they could 
break the strike, and break it verv quickly, by using some very 
severe measures. Following that plan, they sent for a man by the 
name of Capt. Tanney, who had a national reputation as a strike- 
breaker. Tnis Capt. Tanney, it seems, has broken many strikes 
throughout the United States in the past few years, and, as I say, 
he had a national reputation. His tactics in breaking a strike, as 
I would understand it, were the hiring of a lot of fellows who cared 
not, really, for themselves, and had no self-respect; fellows who 
would serve time for money, and really, you might say, they were 
the scum of the earth; fellows, many or them, who had criminal 
records back of them, as such evidence was produced in court about 
them. Many of them were citizens of other States than Pennsyl- 
vania, as was subsequently shown in court, which was a direct viola- 
tion of the laws of Pennsylvania. Now, I say that they sent for 
Capt. Tanney, and he brought in with him to break this strike about 
200 or 300 such fellows, gathering them up from any place he could 
possibly gather them; that is, that caliber of men. He stationed his 
men here and there at the different works of the companies. I think 
the Westmoreland Coal Co. employed Capt. Tanney originally, and 
some of the other companies there also employed him; but the West- 
moreland Coal Co., I tnink, had the most of Capt. Tanney's deputies. 
These men who were brought into Westmoreland County to break 
the strikes were sworn in by the sheriff of Westmoreland County as 
deputy sheriffs, and their policy, as I say, was to use any kind of 
measures that they saw fit to use — that is, in the way of violence, in 
the way of frightening, intimidating the strikers, in the way of bru- 
tally misusing them to break up the strikes. A short time after 
Capt. Tanney brought these men in the sheriff that we have there 
saw that he was making perhaps a considerable amount of money 
out of the strike, because he hired his services to the several coal 
companies at so much per day and so much per day for each deputy. 
I think the usual rate was about $5 a day, it was subsequently brougnt 
out at an investigation there in Westmoreland County. He paid 
the deputies $3 a day and the sheriff 50 cents a day for swearing 
them in, and he made a clean sum of about $1.50 or $1 a day on each 
man employed as a deputy at the several mines of the coal company. 

Mr. Dalzell. You speak now of an investigation. What kind of 
an investigation was it, by whom", and for what purpose ? 

Mr. Spiegel. That was an investigation that was made into the 
affairs of the sheriflF, as I will come to in just a moment. The sheriflF, 
when he found out that Mr. Tanney was making .a good deal of 
money — that is, I presume so — also got into the business of furnishing 
deputies to the coal companies at so much per day. Our sheriff of 
Westmoreland County, which county has a population of 150,000 
people, under our laws is on a salary basis of $6,000, 1 believe. The 
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sheriflF of Westmoreland swore in — I can not give you the number of 
deputies, but I presume there must have been a couple of hundred of 
them throughout the strike — and furnished these to the coal com- 
panies at about th» same rates that Cant. Tanney furnished them to 
the coal companies for. The more they clubbed and beat these 
strikers, and the more brutally they used them, the more stubborn the 
strikers became, until finally, I presume, the coal companies got tired, 
not of that kind of work, perhaps, but they saw that they were not 
getting the results that they expected to get from the employment of 
that kind of men, and for that and some other reasons tney fell out 
with the sheriff of Westmoreland County. After they fell out with 
him they seemingly got the comptroller of Westmoreland County to 
make an investigation into the amounts received by the sheriff for the 
services of these deputies, and which he refused to account for to the 
county treasurer as public money. He claimed that this money 
which he had received for the hiring of these deputies to the several 
coal companies was a contract of a private nature between him and 
the coal companies, which did not pertain to his official duties, and he 
refused to account for any of this money which thev claimed he had 
made, I think something like $83,000, out of this strike. That is what 
he was charged with in the investigation. This investigation that I 
speak of was the investigation that was made into the affairs of the 
sneriff in the conduct of this strike. 

Mr. Wilson. Might I ask if the men employed by this man Tan- 
ney were sworn in as deputy sheriffs, or were they sworn in as coal 
and iron policemen, or were they sworn in at all ? 

Mr. Spiegel. The men employed by Mr. Tanney were sworn in by 
the sheriff. The sheriff and Mr. Tanney seemed to work hand in 
hand at the outstart of the strike, but subsequently there were some 
differences which grew up between Mr. Tanney and the sheriff, and 
then, subsequently, differences between the sheriff and coal com- 
panies. After this investigation the sheriff called in all his deputies, 
with the exception, I think, of about ten or fifteen of them, wno are 
now employed down about the Y. & O. Coal Co.'s works. That 
seems to be the onlv coal company that is at present on good terms 
with the sheriff of Westmoreland County. As I say, the men who 
were brought into that region by the sheriff and by Mr. Tanney and 
by several other private detectives who came there, and also some 
who were located there and in business, and who ventured into that 
business of hiring deputies for the coal company were men, really, 
whose characters, you might say, are unspeakable; you can not in 
words describe the characters of some of those men; and the tactics 
used by them in their efforts to break up the strikes are the prevailing 
and responsible cause for the conditions about which we complain 
here to-day — that is, the peonage system that we believe is practiced 
out there, and also the interference with the people of the communi- 
ties in going to and from the post offices to get their mail. 

Mr. Hardwick. Right on that point, before you go any further, 
because you are the man who ought to tell us about it, why is not 
your remedy at law complete as far as any violation of the Federal 
statutes is concerned, without any investigation? In other words, 
Congress already having passed' statutes on the subject, why should 
you not go to the courts; why do you need a congressional investiga- 
tion of this subject? 
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Mr. Spiegel. In answer to that question I might say this in regard 
to the peonage which I believe exists out there: 1 spoke to Mr. 
McNair, who represented the strikers at the time of the McKee's 
Rocks strike, which perhaps you remember, do\to about Pittsburg, 
and Mr. McNair alleged that in that strike peonage had been practiced 
by the Pressed Steel Car Co., and he took the matter up with the 
district attorney at Pittsburg, so he informed me, but the district 
attorney in Pittsburg would not permit any informations or any 
proceedings to be instituted until he himself had first made an 
mvestigation, and he could not get the district attorney in Pittsburg 
to first make an investigation toward starting the machinery of the 
law to break up this peonage. 

Mr. Hardwick. Right on that point, you are in the same district 
of the United States ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. The district attorney at Pittsburg has jurisdiction 
over Westmoreland County ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes; he is in the western district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dalzell. You mean the United States district attorney at 
Pittsburg, Mr. Jordan? 

Mr. Spiegel. At that time I think it was Mr. Dunkle. 

Mr. Hardwick. Is the same man now in oflSce ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No; Mr. Jordan is now the district attorney there. 

Mr. Hardwick. Have you made any application to Mr. Jordan ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No; simply on what Mr. McNair told me, of the 
necessary steps to be taken to start the machinery of the law to 
make an investigation of peonage, which was, to his mind, a farce. 

Mr. Hardwick. Why should not the district attorney of the 
United States make an investigation to see whether you have case 
enough, before he troubles the grand jury with it, and why would he 
not do that in respect to any violation of the Federal statutes ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I have never thoroughly investigated this peonage 
affair. All I can inform you on that subject is simply what I will say 
a little later on. 

Mr. Hardwick. I have; I have tried cases under those statutes, 
and I know something about it. The law is there, and it is complete. 
It has been upheld. 

Mr. Spiegel. Some people came to me some time ago about this 
peonage affair, and I told them there was too much to do. You can 
not realize the amount of work on my shoulders. I have worked 
until 12 o'clock every night since the middle of February. I told 
them to go to Pittsburg and have their attorney there take it up 
with the district attorney. 

Mr. Hardwick. That is the precise question I would like to have 
your opinion on, as to whether or not the Federal statutes on that 
subject do not afford you ample relief if peonage is really being prac- 
ticed by those coal companies ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I could not tell you that, because I have never inves- 
tigated the statutes. 

Mr. Hardwick. If we are going to have a congressional investiga- 
tion and it should develop that peonage is being practiced, what reuef 
would you get except in the Federal courts, and would your remedy 
Bot be there finally ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I will grant you that. 
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Mr. Wilson. Would not this situation prevail, that the strongest 
power known to mankind, public opinion, would step in and pre- 
vent it ? 

Mr. Hardwick. , Prevent what, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wilson. Prevent the peonage; stop the peonage? 

Mr. Hardwick. I do not know about tnat. 

Mr. Garrett. You want this investigation, then, for the moral 
effect; is that it? 

Mr. Wilson. Partially for the moral effect and partially because of 
the other things that we believe and that we are in a position to show 
can be brought out, which will require possibly congressional action. 

Mr. Madison. Do you not think, Mr. Spiegel, that before asking the 
r institution of a special investigation that would cost the Government 

I a good deal of money you ought first to make your application in due 

form and just as forcibly as you. can to the district attorney; if he 
fails to do anything, then to the Attorney General; and then come 
before us and say that you are remediless and that here is a case that 
ought to be investigated ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I grant you that would be the proper procedure, no 
doubt. 

Mr. Foster. Let me ask you this question: In your judgment 
have these facts been known to the district attorney at Pittsburg ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I could not answer that. As I say, when these 
people came to me I told them to go in and talk to Mr. Brennan. 

Mr. Foster. Had it been in the newspapers, so that he might 

have knowledge of it ? 

^ Mr. Spiegel. To a very limited extent, because out where we are, 

\ in Westmoreland County, the coal companies seem to be in absolute 

t control of the papers, and there is really nothing comes out in those 

papers that is m the least injurious to the coal companies. 

Mr. Foster. You do not know that the district attorney has had 
any knowledge of these conditions ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I could not answer that, whether he has or not. 

Mr. Hardwick. On this question about preventing ingress and 
egress to the United States post offices in this region, in the first place, 
is there any statute on that subject to which you can cite us ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I have not looked that up. As I say, this propo- 
sition coming on me so suddenly I was not really prepared for it, 
and I have here only what has been prepared in a hurry. 

Mr. Madison. Do you not think, Mr. Spiegel, that whether there 
is a statute or not, we all conceding that the Post Office Department 
would have absolute control in the matter, that before asking us to 
investigate you ought to ask the Post Office Department to inves- 
gate it and determine that as they will not do it as to these matters 
you are remediless ? Do you not think you ought to do that before 
you ask us to make an investigation ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Have you made any complaint to the Post Office 
Department ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No. When I got this word here I had some matters 
in my desk that I had intended to write the Post Office Department 
about. 

Mr. Hardwick. Then no action has been invoked on the part of 
•1 the Post Office Department with reference to this situation ? 

i 

I 
\ 
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Mr. Spiegel. Not that I know of; unless some of the people out 
about the Jamison works have individuallv written to the Post- 
master General, which I think they did. I think they themselves 
sometime ago, at my instance, wrote a letter to the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. Hardwick. Of course you heard the statement about where 
these post offices were located. Section 3829 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, says : 

The Postmaster General shall establish post offices at all such places on post roads 
established by law as he may deem expedient, etc. 

Is there any place out there where they have established post 
offices on private roads ? 

Mr. Spiegel. With respect to that, I think Mrs. Fox can answer. 
She has been making an investigation along that hne. 

Mr. Hardwick. All right. 

Mr. Spiegel. But in one instance, as I understand, instead of its 
being located right on the public road, and also on public property, 
they have set the post office back perhaps 35 or 40 feet off the road, 
and this being on the private property of the coal company, there 
were notices posted on , the private property. But they are not 
interfered with so much there as they are by the deputies of the coal 
companies out on the roal when they are passing along the road. 

A short time ago, along in April — and I might say that this con- 
dition which I now speak of existed prior to the 6th day of April, 
and perhaps two weeks subsequent to that date — I know as a per- 
sonal fact that on two occasions I went on the train from Greensburg 
to Latrobe and saw in the smoker from 30 to 50 people; that is, I 
think I counted about 35 on one occasion, and a little over 40 on 
another occasion, in the smoker of the train which was going east. 
These people got off the train at Donahue Station; that is the station 
where the branch road goes down into the several works of the 
Jamison Coal Co., No. 1, I think, up to No. 6. These men were in 
charge of an employee of the coal company. I am informed that that 
proceeding was kept up for perhaps a week or so prior to that time 
and for two or three weeks after that time. There were daily going 
into their works during that time anywhere from 20 to 50 men, and 
they were all taken out on that dinner train to Donahue Station, and 
from there transported down the branch to the works of the Jamison 
Coal Co. During that time the street cars would bring into my 
office men who claimed to have run away from the Jamison works, 
who claimed they were brought there under misrepresentations as 
t6 the kind of employment they were to have and as to the amount 
they were to receive for such employment. All sorts of representa- 
tions were made by those people to me. Some of them said they 
were employed by the agent there in Pittsburg to go to West Vir- 
ginia to the coal mines to work there; some of them said they were 
employed to go to other coal mines, which I can not remember just 
at the present time; that they never knew where they were going 
until they actually got there; and that in all of these places, before 
they accepted employment through the agent, they asked whether 
or not there was any strike or labor trouble existing at the place 
they were to be taken to for the purpose of going to work, and were 
informed there was not. These people came regularly to me. Some- 
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times there would be 2 a day, and sometimes up to as high as 12 or 
15 of them a day. They seemingly had come m from the Jamison 
Coal and Coke Co. works, complaimng that conditions had been mis- 
represented to them, that they had escaped from those works, and 
that there were other people out there who would like to quit and go 
back to where they formerly came from, but they were afraid to leave 
for fear of getting a beating. On two of the occasions of which I 
speak they had broken noses; on other occasions they came in with 
black eyes. On two occasions fellows came in with what is known 
in pugilistic parlance as ^^cauliflower'' ears. 

Mr. Madison. Explain the cauliflower ear. 

Mr. Spiegel. It is a sort of thick ear, brought about by a blow of 
some sort. Seemingly, to get away from the deputies of the com- 
panies or from the several employees of the coal companies, they had 
to run a sort of a gauntlet. The men were taken off the train at the 
station, they were guarded there by officers, and taken and dis- 
tributed around in the several works; then, when they would get to 
the works, they were provided with clothes. In some instances, the 
men told me, they were told at the company stores that the clothes 
and their board were to be free. Then they were taken to a boarding 
house, in charge of officers all the time, and at the boarding house 
they were kept. The next morning the officers met them at the 
door, took them over to the works, placed them in the mines, and told 
them to go in there and go to work. I have a lot of profanity that 
was used against them. They were compelled to work in those 
works until it was quitting time. Then, in the evening, the officers 
and policemen would meet them at the mouth of the pit, take them 
back to the boarding house, and carry them on, day in and day out, 
and keep them there in peonage, as it has been alleged here. 

Mr. Garreit. Has the State of Pennsylvania any statutes on the 
peonage question ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Madison. What wages did they pay them, the scale of wages 
that had hitherto been paid ? 

Mr. Spiegel. These fellows who came into my office, as I say, had 
escaped ; they did not get anything. 

Mr. Madison. Wliat were they promised ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They were promised from $3.50 to $5, and in a 
couple of instances $7 a day, if thev would come there. Most of 
these people who were brought in there to mine coal were fellows 
who had never dug a pound of coal in their Hves, fellows who had 
been used to work in the mills around Homestead and McKeesport, 
and from around Pittsburg, and some came from Ohio, and it was 
represented to them that they were not to work in the mines, but on 
some outside jobs on outside work around the mines; but that when 
they got there they were forced to go into the mines and dig coal, 
something which they had never done before. That is the com- 
plaint they made. Here is an affidavit which will give you an idea. 
On the day this was made I think 12 or 15 of these men came into 
my office along about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and Mr. McCartney 
telephoned up to me and said he would Uke to have me take their 
aflBidavits. I got a stenographer about half past 5, and she took down 
this affidavit, and I told those people to come back in the evening 
and I would take more of them. Some of them returned, but some 
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of them went on elsewhere. There is one thing about these people 
who came there and made these affidavits, they were people who 
were very ignorant, as a rule; they could not write. And they were 
seemingly people who did not know what to do, you might say, in 
any event. This affidavit that I will read now is the affidavit of 
Steve Volha, which I took about half past 5 in the evening. As I 
say, I took some others after supper. [Reading:] 

I, Steve Volha, being duly sworn according to law, depose and say that I am a resi- 
dent of the borough of Homestead, Pa., having lived there for the past eight months; 
my present address is No. , Second Avenue, Homestead, where I board with .. 

He did not know the number. He could not recall the woman's 
name, and I could not make it out, so I just left it blank, being in a 
hurry. [Continuing reading:] 

For the past two weeks I have been out of a job; prior to that time I worked in, the 
steel mills at Homestead^ Pa., and Donora, Pa. 

On the 5th day of Apnl as I was walking along Fourth Avenue, in the Borough of 
Homestead, Pa., I was stopped by a man named Belo Terronski, who asked me if I 
wanted a job. I asked him what kind of a job he had and he told me he would give 
me a job working about a coal mine; that is, an outside job, as I understood I was to 
have. Belo Terronski told me that I could make at the job which he would get me for 
$2.50 a day and that if I would work inside the mines I could make from $3.50 to $5 
a day. He did not tell me where my place of employment was to be; he assured me 
there was no strike at the place where he would take me. He went with me to my 
boarding house till I got my trunk packed, then we took the 1 o'clock train from the 
Homestead Station to Pittsburg. At the Homestead Station about 22 other men had 
assembled for the purpose of going along with this man Terronski to get a job. At 
Pittsburg Station he took us all down into the basement, where we met 12 other men 
who were to accompany us. 

This just follows out what I was telling you, that they took 20 to 
40 men out to the mines. 

We all took a train, leaving Pittsburg about 2.15, and went to Crabtree Station, 
Westmoreland County, Penns>[lvania., from which place we were taken in wagons 
over to No. 3 works of the Jamison Coal Co. When we got to Jamison No. 3 works a 
policeman took all of us to a boarding house. 

About 5 o'clock on the morning of April 6 we were all taken by a policeman over to 
the mouth of the pit; there we were furnished with tools and lamps and ordered to go 
into the mines to work. Six or seven of us refused to go into the pit. The policeman 
forced us all to go into the cage which carries the employees down the shaft into the 
mines. At the bottom of the shaft we were met by the fire boss who, with some others, 
assigned us places to work in the mines; two of us were placed in each room and told to 
go to work. My buddy and I complained to the fire boss about the place we were 
assigned to work, saying it that was dangerous and that the slate would come down on 
us; he then took us to another portion of the mine, accompanied by four others who were 
dissatisfied with the places assigned to them, and the fire boss said to us "You God 
damn hunkies, if you don't work here, I will kill you." The boss left us at this new 
place and went away, and as soon as he was gone we quit work; in fact, we hadn't done 
any work, and tried to find our way to the cage. Some old employees of the mine 
showed us the way to get to the cage; we got out of the mine at about half past 11 
o'clock in the morning. When we got to the top of the shaft a policeman met us and 
took us to the boarding house that we were taken to the night before. After the police- 
man took us to the boarding house he left and went away; my buddy and I then went 
out and made an effort to run away from the works; we were caught by a policeman 
and taken back to the boarding house; after some time we again made another attempt 
to escape, in which we were successful. We arrived in Greensburg about 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. I saw lots of men driven into the mines and forced to go to work by the 
policeman while I was out there; I talked with six or seven people who wanted to quit 
and go away from there; they were considerably frightened and afraid to leave for fear 
they would be beaten and clubbed by the policeman. All the new men that are taken 
in there arc told that they must stay until they have earned enough money to pay the 
expense that the company was put to in getting them to the works. 

Steve (his x mark) Volha. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of April, A. D. 1911- 
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Mr. Hardwick. Where is that man now ? 

Mr. Spiegel. About Homestead somewhere. I do not know 
whether he is still boarding at Second Avenue or not. 

Mr. Hardwick. Is that about the general purport of all those 
affidavits ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes. 

The Chairman. If that is the general purport, I suggest that you 
just insert the others. 

Mr. Spiegel. This *' buddy" of his makes the same affidavit — ^that 
is, that he knows the contents of that one. 

The Chairman. Just insert those in the record. 

Mr. Hardwick. If you have any affidavit that shows a different 
state of facts from that, or substantially different, you might read 
that, I take it. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. Here are some other affidavits from people out there. 
These were written down by the United Mine Workers. They had 
some person who took them down. 

The Chairman. What are those about? 

Mr. Spiegel. About the post offices. 

The Chairman. Let us hear them. 

(Mr. Spiegel read several affidavits, which will be found in the 
appendix.) 

MT. Madison. What do you know about violations of the treaty 
rights ? That is one of the allegations. If you know something about 
that, I wish you would tell us. 

Mr. Spiegel. I think there surely must be violations of the treaties 
we have with some foreign countries, if they provide for any fair treat- 
ment at all of their citizens while over here, because they certainly 
are not given a fair show out there. 

Mr. Hardwick. Have you looked into that question any ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No, I have not. 

Mr. Madison. It is the peoi^age matter you complain of as a 
violation of treaty rights ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. I may say that I have examined a number of the 
treaties, and they almost mvariably provide that the same treatment 
shall be given to aliens that is given to natives, "natives" being the 
term used. 

Mr. Hardwick. The idea being that if the peonage laws are vio- 
lated, so far as the citizens of the United States are concerned, that 
the treaty rights are violated if foreigners are not given those same 
rights ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Madison. Have any of these citizens of foreign countries been 
denied access to any of the privileges and rights of American citizens 
by the State of Pennsylvama, or anybody authorized to act for that 
State ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes, they have, to my mind, in this way: We have 
two laws that are prominently brought into this strike matter. One 
is the law against disorderly conduct, that is, providing a penalty for 
making a loud, boisterous or unseenily noise m the public highway, 
and the other is a trespass law, which provides a penalty in case any- 
body trespasses on posted private property. There have been known 
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to be cases out through our section where people have been walking 
along the public highway where there was no fence that separated 
the public road from the private property of these coal companies, 
they would be met by deputies and would get into an argument with 
the deputy, started by the deputy, and have been forced over on to 
the coal company's property, and have been arrested and brought 
before a justice of the peace and charged with trespass. 

Mr. Madison. Where was the discrimination in that respect 
against the citizens of different countries, because they were citizens 
of different countries ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Here is the way: In respect to the enforcement of 
those laws the justices of the peace in our State are given absolute 
jurisdiction to settle and determine those cases, and the only way in 
which you can get those cases appealed into our court of quarter 
sessions, which is the higher court, is by special allowance of the court ; 
it is a constitutional provision — jou can not take an appeal of right. 
These foreigners, many of them ignorant of our laws and ways, have 
been arrested on pett^^ offenses and taken before these justices of the 
peace and told right then and there, without going tlu'ough any hear- 
mg, that they would either have to pay so much fine and costs or be 
committed to jail; and in numerous instances, not knowing their 
rights, not knowing what to do, thev have been forced to pay their 
fines and costs to these squires in order to get out of jail. Iii the sit- 
uation out in Westmoreland County we have, to my mind, four squires 
who have made out of this strike situation anywhere from $12,000 to 
$18,000, I might say and be safe, and they have made it through no 
other way than simply taking it out of the pockets of these poor for- 
.eigners for these petty offenses they have been charged with. 

Mr. Garrett. Can not those justices of the peace be indicted for 
malfeasance in office ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They could, but you would have to serve notice on 
them for 30 days to make amends, and it is a hard proposition to 
attack them in any way at all. 

Mr. Madison. Has any complaint been made to the State Depart- 
ment or any complaint made to the representatives of these govern- 
ments ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I think Mr. Gregg, who was here a minute ago, had 
some dealings with some of their consuls some time or other, before 
I got into this matter; that is, in the early stages of the strike. 

Mr. Feehan. I desire to say that the present governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania has given an assurance that an investigation would 
be instituted by the legislature; or at least that he would urge it. A 
resolution to that effect was introduced, but in the closing hours of 
the recent session of the legislature the resolution was lost sight of. 
We failed to get action on it, although the governor was very anxious 
to have the investigation made. Senator Jamison, who is an official 
and stockholder in the Jamison Coal Co., is a senator there in the 
State Senate, and I have been informed that he was very much 
opposed to the investigation. It was largely through his influence, 
and the influence of the coal corporations, that this resolution calling 
for an investigation was not adopted at the last session of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Madison. What I was interested in determining was whether 
or not there had been an appeal made to the consular officers, or 
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other representatives from those governments, or to the State De- 
partment, and relief sought along those lines, before an appeal to us 
was made for an investigation? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes, complaint was made to the attorney general 
of the State; also to the secretary of internal affairs, and to the 
governor. 

Mr. Madison. Of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Feehan. Yes, the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman. But have you made any complaint to the United 
States Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Feehan. Not to my knowledge; not unless some of our 
attorneys have. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. Spiegel, it has not strictly anything to do 
with this proposition, but I would like to have you tell me why it 
was people were sentenced to three months' imprisonment for killing ? 

Mr. Spiegel-. There are two of these justices of the peace in West- 
moreland County who are located on the companv's private property. 
One of them has a permanent station 5 or 6 miles away on his own 

Eroperty, but he fluctuates between those two offices. If it is a 
earing concerning the Keystone Coal Co., he holds the hearing down 
on the property. This other justice of the peace is down about 
Herminie. I have never seen his office, but I have seen lots of his 
work, and thev tell me that his office is on the Kevstone Coal & Coke 
Co.'s property, and it evidently is, because on one occasion, to my 
knowledge, I sent people down there who I thought had got a very 
bad deal to get a transcript of the record, and they went down to 
go to his office to demand this transcript, which, under our law, 
they have a right to demand upon payment of 75 cents. I told 
them what to do, and gave them a note to this justice so that they 
would be sure to get what I was after. They came down a few 
hundred feet from his office, and were met by two or three deputies, 
and they had a dead line there, past which they could not go to get 
the transcript. They could not seek justice there. I think on one 
occasion Mr. Gregg was there last summer, on the Keystone property, 
at the office of the other justice of the peace, and I think one of the 
deputies there tried to bar him from going in and trying a case, if I 
remember rightly. 

Mr. Gregg. That is correct. 

Mr. Spiegel. Sitting here, you can not begin to understand how 
that place is hidebound by corporation rule. 

Mr. Madison. We want you to tell us about it. 

Mr. Spiegel. Whether this will bring anything out or not I do 
not know, but we want to present this matter. We have been trying 
to get it before so many people that we feel as if we are lost unless 
we can get something done here. This investigation, to my mind, 
ought to be made here for many reasons; that is, the peonage affair, 
the post office, the interference with commerce, and having a moral 
aspect to it. I think this investigation should be countenanced. 

Mr. Hardwick. We can not take jurisdiction of matters in a State 
just because they have a moral aspect. 

Mr. Spiegel. I say the other would carry with it the moral aspect. 
In answer to your question, an attorney from Clearfield County tried 
a case in which 18 deputies were charged with murdering some for- 
eigner. As I understand, briefly the facts in the case were that there 
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were two or three foreigners brought to the coal company's works; 
that is, down at Yukon. They were not brought quite to the works, 
but before they got there they were intercepted by some strikers, 
who told them the conditions that prevailed and persuaded them to 
stop with some woman whom these strikers knew before they had 
gone on any company property. I think they kept them there for 
a day or so; that is, for a few hours, and they had intended to go back 
to where they came from. The deputies came up there and tried 
to get them to come to work for the coal company, and I think in the 
first attempt they sent three or four deputies up and they were not 
successful. So later on IS of them came up the road m military 
fashion, armed, to this house, and in the house they got into a fracas of 
some sort over these people who did not want to come to work for 
them. Somebody there threw a stone or fired a shot and the captain in 
charge of the deputies gave the general command to shoot. I think 
they injured about 16 or 18 people. 

Mr. Hardwick. Where did the first shot come from ? 

Mr. Spiegel. The strikers contend it was one of the deputies who 
shot up in the air as a signal for the attack. 

Mr. Hardwick. Was there any evidence to the contrary ? 

Mr. Spiegel. You can get evidence on all sides. 

Mr. Hardwick. I say, was there evidence to the contrary ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I think there was. 

Mr. Hardwick. That was a matter of dispute ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes; that was a matter of dispute. This fellow who 
was shot was a fellow who, out of curiosity, came running out of his 
house to see what was wrong, and he was either shot as he was coming 
on the porch or as he was coming off the porch, and these deputies 
were tried. 

Mr. Hardwick. What were they convicted of ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Manslaughter. 

Mr. Hardwick. And got three months for manslaughter ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They got three months in the workhouse. They had 
spent prior to that time, I think, three months in jail. 

Mr. Madison. What was the occasion for firing the shots ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They claim that after the first shot was fired that 
there were stones thrown at them. I think that was their contention. 

Mr. Wilson. Were they on the public road at that time ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I believe they were. 

Mr. Gregg. It is hard to tell what are public roads on account of 
the streets on which the company's houses abut. It is what is called 
the highway. 

Mr. Spiegel. I want to show you briefiy another concrete illus- 
tration of what they are up against out there. I want to show you 
just exactly what we are up against out in the strike section. To my 
mind, you ought to infer from what I will illustrate here that there 
is some foundation for making this investigation as to the occurrences 
and as to the grievances we now complain of before this committee. 
There is a man by the name of Frank Kominski, who was evicted 
some time in the fall, last winter, from one of the Keystone Coal & 
Coke Co.'s houses, down near Madison. Quite a number of other 
people were evicted at the same time, their goods thrown out in the 
street, and they gathered their goods up and quite a number of them 
stored them in the basement of the CathoUc Church at that place. 
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As I understand, the public township roads run here and there past 
the coal company's property, and on the public roads will be what 
they call private roads, upon which they enforce this trespass law, 
although they build blocks of houses off the pubHc road and have a 
private right of way leading down to that. On this so-called private 
road leading o5 the pubUc road, up on the top of a hill, was a church 
on the one side of the road and a schoolhouse on the other side, and in 
the basement of this church was where these people who had been 
evicted from their homes stored their goods. Along about January 
17, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, this young fellow by the name of 
Frank Kominski — who was not such a young fellow, either, being a 
married man — went up to get his goods out of the basement of the 
church. He had secured, it seems, a home in which to relocate. 
Prior to that time he had been in the tents there in the camps. This 
was along on January 17. Some of them did not get out of these 
tents until away in the midwinter. He went along up on this public 
road, up to the church, and he went in the basement and got his 
goods out and placed them in the yard, right next to the fence. 
After he had taken the goods out of the basement of the church, he 
jumped over the fence and walked down the road, and after he got 
about 200 yards from the church he was met by a deputy, one of the 
coal company deputies, who asked him who he was and what he was, 
and he told him his name and told him he was a striker. The deputy- 
said to him, ''You are under arrest for trespassing,'' and then took 
him down to the coal company's office and asked the superintendent 
what to do with him, and the superintendent told them to take him 
downstairs. In the basement of the coal company's office at Madison 
they have a private prison; they have handcuffs, which are attached 
to a chain, and the chain is attached to the hot-water pipes in the 
basement. They took this fellow down there, shut him up, chained 
him up to the pipe, and kept him there until morning. 

Mr. Hardwick. Practically all night ? 

Mr. Spiegel. All night. 

Mr. Wilson. Handcuffed during that entire time ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Handcuffed and chained there during that entire 
time. In the morning they told the deputy to take him up to Greens- 
burg. This deputy took him up to Greensburg. He started from 
Madison for Greensburg, which was about 14 or 15 miles from Greens- 
burg, and a little longer than that by the train route, and he stopped 
at a place called Red Onion, and saw a squire; that is about 8 or 10 
miles from the coal company's works. This squire I am^peaking-of 
is this fellow who has nis office on the coal company^ property, 
Squire Taylor. He stopped at that office, but the squire was not at 
home, so the deputv said, '^We will go on up to Greensburg, which 
is about 2^ or 3 miles further on, and I will put you up in jail, and 
after a while I will bring you back before the squire." So this deputy 
lodged the man in jail without a commitment or any paper or author- 
ity from any officer of the law, that is, any justice or the peace, and 
the deputy left him and went away to Pittsburg, or some place else. 
From the information I gathered in the case the deputy got drunk 
and went to Pittsburg, and left the fellow in jail there for six days. 

Mr. Haedwick. He forgot all about him ? 

Mr. Spiegel. He forgot all about the fellow. The second day after 
this fellow was arrested a couple of his friends came up to my office 
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to find out where he was. I told them I did not know. We went 
down to the jail and looked over the records, but there had been no 
record made of his entry, and I asked the sheriff if it was not a fact 
that he might have been brought in there anyhow and just simply 
detained temporarily, but he said no. I looked over the records of 
the jail, but could not see any entry of him coming in there. His 
wife was nearly crazy about him. His friends thought they had him 
down there in the coal company's ice house, a sort of an improvised 
prison. I think five or six days afterwards the priest came up to the 
jail to have some other people discharged whose time was about up, 
and as they came out of the jail he asked these people whether there 
was anybody else in there from Madison, and they told him about 
this fellow. So he got the sheriflF and asked him what the charge 
was, and the sheriflF could not find his name on the records, and the 
fellow said he had been in there six days, so the sheriflF opened the 
door and he walked out. 

Mr. Garrett. That presents an outrageous case; everybody would 
agree with you on that. But it could not be seriously insistecl, could 
it, that no matter how many cases of that sort could be developed, 
the Congress of the United States could legislate in any way that would 
Teach a case of that sort ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No. I am just giving you this as an illustration of 
the treatment that these people receive out there, so that you may 
draw the inference from treatment of that kind that there is some- 
thing back of it that warrants an investigation by you as to these 
charges which we now prefer; that is, the interference with the post 
office, and the peonage system. 

Mr. Hardwick. Did you make any eflFort to get any relief from 
the governor of the State of Pennsjrlvania ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Mr. Feehan just said that they had a resolution down 
there in the lower house. 

Mr. Hardwick. To investigate ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. I mean when all these outrages were committed, 
people shot up by other people and kilhngs, did you ask to have 
troops sent over there, or anything of the kind ? 

Mr. Spiegel. We have the State police. They, with these depu- 
ties, who were legion, have handled tne situation. They do not need 
any militia. These fellows can get along better than the militia can. 
That is, the fact of the matter is the strikers would rather have the 
militia than what they have at the present time. 

Mr. Hardwick. Is the present district attorney of the district in 
which Westmoreland County is located a fair man ? Is he Ukely to 
give you a fair chance before the jury ? 

Mr. Spiegel. As fair as he can be under the circumstances. I do 
not want to sav anything about that. He is a fellow who has been 
associating with these coal operators out there. 

Mr. Foster. Did they get out an injunction against these strikers ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Yes; there have been five or six of them issued. 

Mr. Foster. In the Federal court ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Not in the Federal court; in the common pleas court. 

Mr. Foster. These men were arrested for a violation of this 
injunction; is that it? 
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Mr. Gbegg. My recollection is there were at least four bills in equity 
filed, and in all of those cases decrees of injunction were made, and 
they have recently, within the last couple of weeks, I notice from the 
local papers there, been brought in on attachment for contempt of 
court, and I beUeve in one instance the court discharged them after 
giving them some instructions. 

Mr. Spiegel. They were all discharged, about 20 of them. They 
were brought in the other day for contempt, but they were discharged. 

Mr. Foster. These proceedings that you speak of were not for 
violations of injunctions, where they were put in jail and driven off 
tke property, and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Oh, no. 

Mr. Wilson. It was a general bulldozing policy. 

Mr. Spiegel. I have just one more remarK, which will take but a 
short time. I could give you at least 25 cases just along this line, 
to show you the kind of a deal those people have been getting out 
there. 

This case is a case that concerns the Westmoreland Coal Co. There 
was a fellow at Rillton by the name of Stanley Zemaides, who resided 
at Rillton at the time this strike broke out, and he stayed out on the 
strike for some months after it broke out. He, like a great many 
other people in that field, after the strike had gone on for some months, 
left and found employment at some other mines where they would 
recognize the union. Along about January, I think, he left Rillton 
and went over into Wasliington County to work for the Pittsburg 
Coal Co. The Pittsburg Cod Co. recognizes the union and pays the 
union scale. While he was over at the works in Washington County 
working for the Pittsburg Coal Co., he fell in with another foreigner 
over there by the name of John Salkucke. This John Salkucke was 
a sickly sort of a fellow. He had some stomach complaint and had 
made some effort to restore his health, but it seemed that the doc- 
tors they had over there did not afford him any relief. So Stanley 
Zemaides, the fellow formerly from Rillton, and who formerly worked 
for the Westmoreland Coal Co., said to John Salkucke — this case 
was actually tried in court — ^^John, some day when we are not work- 
ing you go along with me over to Rillton and we will go and see our 
doctor. I think he can give you something to cure your stomach.' ' 
So on the 3d day of March they left Washington County — the place 
I do not recall — and arrived at Rillton along at 12 o'clock, got there 
in the street car, got off the street car within 50 yards of the doctor' 
door, went into the doctor's office, and found that the doctor was 
not in. He was out visiting his patients about the different works. 
They made an appointment with the doctor's wife to meet the doctor 
there at 4 o'clock that afternoon. Stanley then said to John, the 
sick fellow, ^^Come on and walk up the road a piece and see my sister." 

You understand this man Stanley had a sister living there at 
Rillton, whose husband continued to work for the Westmoreland 
Coal Co. He did not come out on the strike, as I understand it. Up 
on this public road, which we will say runs like this [indicating] on 
the one side was a public house, on the private property of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co.; on the other side of the road there are lots 
sold off to private individuals and privately owned. They came up 
this road from the doctor's office down about where this book is 
[indicating], to see his sister. The walk, I think, was about three 
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minutes from the doctor's office to his sister's house. They came up 
to the sister's house, and Stanley walked over to the edge of the road 
near where his sister's house stood ; the sister's children saw him stand- 
ing there in the road, and this sickly fellow, John, was standing 
about 15 feet back on the line. His sister's children waved to them, 
and he waved back, and finally his sister came out on the porch and 
wanted lum to come into the house. Stanley said, '^No, 1 will not 
come into the house." He knew if he went on the coal company's 
property, notwithstanding the fact that he wanted to visit his sister, 
ne would be liable to be arrested for trespassing, because, as I say, 
he formerly worked there, and he knew the treatment they had 
received. So his sister came out on the road where he was talking, 
and after they had been conversing there for a while, and this other 
fellow, John, was standing a few feet away, along came a deputj 
sheriflf by the name of Charles Alvis. Stanley knew Charles Alvis 
before he went to Washington County. Alvis walked up to Stanley 
and said '^ Hello, Stanley," and they exchanged greetings there, and 
finally Alvis said, '^ Where are you working now?" Stanley pulled 
out his union card and showed that he was working over in Wash- 
ington County for the Pittsburg Coal Co., and the deputy said, '*I 
see that is a union card." '*Yes," said Stanley, '*we are all union 
over there." 

As soon as he said that to this deputy the deputy looked down on 
the road where he was standing and said, *' Don't you see you are on 
coal company property? Don't you know you have to have a 
notice to come here ? " Stanley said, ** No ; I am not on coal company 
property." He continued, '^ There is the post with 'no trespassing' 
on it, and the line goes right along here." You remember there was 
no fence between the road and the yard of that house. He said. 
''You see, I am 3 to 4 feet on the public road." As soon as he saia 
that this man Alvis hauled oil and hit him a blow with his fist on the 
jaw, staggered him, and knocked him over on the side of the road. 
Stanley jumped up and said, ''What in the hell do you mean by 
anything of that sort? I am not trespassing; not doing anything. 
The deputy pulled his blackjack and attempted to strike this fellow 
Stanley. Stanley got scared and ran across the road into one of these 

f)rivate houses; that is, into the yard of whore one of these private 
louses was located. As soon as he ran into the yard John got scared 
too, and he started to run. There was another deputy by the name 
of William Beach standing down the road some 150 yards, by a hotel. 
He saw the deputy strike this one fellow, and he saw the two fellows 
run into the yard and the deputy after them, so he came up. These 
fellows ran into the kitchen through fear; they were frightened. 
They did not know the parties in the house. They juet simply were so 
frightened that they ran in there rather than run on the coal com- 

Eany's side, hoping to get some protection. On the porch of this 
ouee, just as tne two deputies stepped up, they blew their whistles 
and another deputy by the name of Davis came on the scene. Then 
the three of them forced their way into the house and took these 
two fellows who had run in there and pulled their guns and started 
to give them a good beating with their blackjacks. The fellows 
ran past them. The deputies ran after them. One of the fellows 

fraboed hold of a tree and the deputies took their blackjacks and 
eat him there. I think, all told, one fellow testified he was struck 
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8 or 10 times over the head, and this sick fellow, who had not 
done a thing, had not even arjgued with the deputy, got a gash at least 
2 inches long on his head; his head was bald and I showed it to the 

a, and you could see it was a very severe injury the poor fellow 
received. The brother-in-law — that is, the fellow who had 
married Stanley's sister — came across the street to see whether he 
could not intercede in some way, to see what the trouble was, and 
they took him along, and over to the squire's office, the three of them — 
the sick fellow, Stanley, and the brother-in-law — and the squire said, 
without any hearing, without giving them an opportunity to have a 
hearing, ^' You will either pay 111 and some cents costs or else go to 
jail for 30 days." 

Mr. Hardwiok. Without hearing any evidence ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Without hearing a particle of evidence, that is what 
they alleged in court, that the squire would not hear them at all. 

Mr. Hardwiok. Did he dispute that ? 

Mr. Spiegel. He was not there; this just came out in the testi- 
mony. It did not concern this anyway; it was irrelevant. These 
two fellows who came from Washington County would not gav the 
costs, so they took them to jail, and they remained in jail, I think, for 
about three days. But they got tired and wanted to get back to work, 
so they paid their fines and got out, and after they got out they made 
an information against these deputies. This other fellow, the brother- 
in-law, would not pay, or else he did not have his money, and they 
took him back to the coal company office and brought him before 
Frank McLain, the outside superintendent of the territory, boss of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co. McLain did not know anything about the 
case, except what the deputies told him, that the man was arrested 
for trespassing. So McLain said, '^All right, you pay $8.64 and we 
will let you go.'' How on earth he could act as a justice of the peace 
and impose a fine on this fellow is more than anybody could under- 
stand. So this fellow came and paid his $8.64, and McLain sat down 
and wrote a receipt out '^Received from Benny Lencefsky $8.64 for 
fine for trespassing. Westmoreland Coal Co., per B. F. McLain.'' 

Mr. Foster. Was that business done in connection with the port- 
able justice of the peace ? 

Mr. Spiegel. That was done bv the Westmoreland Coal Co. 

Mr. Foster. This transaction occurred in connection with this man 
who had the portable office? 

Mr. Spiegel. He sentenced those fellows, yes ; but McLain did not 
know anything about it. He just took the word of the deputy. 

Mr. Foster. I thought possibly the coal company acted as col- 
lector for this justice of the peace. 

Mr. Spiegel. I do not know whether they did or not. These two 
fellows preferred an information against these three deputies; they 
were tned in court this last term, and found guilty of aggravated 
assault and battery. They have not been sentenced yet. 

Mr. Hardwiok. How much can they get apiece ? 

Mr. Spiegel. I do not know what they will get. In most of the 
cases that have been tried, where the deputies nave been involved, 
the court has imposed fines — that is, the biggest part of them — and 
the coal companies have come forward and paid tne fines. 

The Chairman. Have you any other cases you want to submit 
for the record ? 
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Mr. Spiegel. Only in respect to treatment these people have 
received. I could go on and cite numerous instances. 

The Chairman. Are they along the same line you have given ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Just on the outrageous treatment these people have 
received up there in that community. 

Mr. Hardwick. The only difficulty about all that is that the 
Congress of the United States has no jurisdiction; that is a State 
matter. 

The Chairman. I think the committee has heard enough to see the 
nature of the cases of which you complain. 

Mr. Wilson. There have been hundreds of cases of this kind, have 
there not ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Oh, yes. I have a list here. I could pick out 30 
cases that have been tried in court. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CXJBTIS H. OBEOO, A BEPRESEITTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PEJOTSTIVAinA. 

Mr. Gregg. I do not know whether I will get here this afternoon, 
on account of my boy, and I would like to oifer this suggestion. I 
understand there is an application made here for an investigation. 
This investigation should oe made, to my mind, for at least one rea- 
son. In Pennsylvania we have an arbitration act, but it is not 
worth the pai)er it is written on. There is no way of forcing an arbi- 
tration even after thev would find in favor of one side or the other. 
The law does not amount to anything. There is no national arbi- 
tration law. You have heard tKe facts detailed here, and these are 
but a few of the manjy^ instances that have occurred there. For 
instance, I know of having tried last year, in three terms of court, 400 
cases. There were at least 15 murder cases tried and innumer- 
able riot cases, assaults and batteries of an aggravated character. 
To my mind there ou^ht to be some investigation of this matter 
with the end in view of enacting some national arbitration law. 

Mr. Hardwick. We have a national arbitration law now, the 
Erdman Act. I served once as an arbitrator under that act, but it 
must be limited, as the Erdman Act is, to the interstate commerce 
of the United States, and that would not fit your case anyway. 

Mr. Wilson. I think I called the attention of the committee to 
the fact that a large number of these coal companies are not only 
miners of coal, but in their capacity as coal companies they own and 
operate a large number of railway coal cars, for transporting their 
coal f lom the mines into other States for sale and consumption. Take 
the Keystone Co., for instance. It has 1 ,500 railroad cars. Undoubt- 
edly, in addition to being a coal-mining company, it is a earner, if 
not a common carrier, in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Hardwick. Then so far as the strike affecting this operation 
of the carrier engaged in the business of interstate commerce is con- 
cerned, it would come within the purview of the Erdman Act; but 
so far as it was a miner of coal in the State of Pennsylvania, under the 
decisions the Erdman Act would not apply. 

Mr. Wilson. If you go to the decisions, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the hatter case, the Loewe case, went further than any 
decision has ever gone before, and the Supreme Court in that case toofc 
the ground that tne manufacture of hats in Connecticut, for sale in 
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other States, was interstate coimnerce, and that the sale of those 
hats in other States^ even by retail dealers, was interstate commerce. 

Mr. Hard WICK, les; but not being a lawyer, you can not draw 
the distinction I am trying to draw now. Maybe you have not; 
maybe you have. Take the sugar case, the E. C. Knight case. That 
is tne case where the principle is very plainly laid down that where 
the business affected is manufacturing alone, and manufacturing 
exclusively within the limits of a State, the congressional jurisdiction 
does not apply. 

Mr. Garrett. In other words, the manufacture is not commerce ? 

Mr. Hardwiok. In the hatter case not only was manufacture 
involved, but sale of a product throughout several of the States of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wilson. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Foster. Does that apply to the coal ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I do not know, myself. 

Mr. Wilson. In deciding the case it was asserted that the manu- 
facture of hats at Danbury, Conn., by the manufacturers, when those 
hats were made for shipment into some other State, came within the 
purview of the law. 

Mr. Hardwick. That is not the law. 

Mr. Wilson. You read it and you will come to that conclusion. 

Mr. Hardwick. I have read that case very carefully, and I do not 
think it means that. If that were true, tne Federal Government 
would have control over almost every intrastate business you could 
imagine. 

(Thereupon, at 1.15 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

afternoon session. 

The committee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of recess, at 
2.30 o'clock p. m. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. JOHir P. FOX, OF PITTSBUBO, PA. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mrs. Fox make a 
statement to the committee. 

Mrs. Fox. Mr. Chairman, I have been gathering information in 
regard to the post offices up there, and I have a map with me of the 
territory, and photographs showing the ''No trespass" signs on the 
diflFerent lots. I have taken only thi^e instances, because those are 
the only three which came under my personal knowledge. The first 
is at Crows Nest, which is the name of a local village owned by the 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., which is on the rural free-delivery route 
of Greensburg. Up to within a few days ago there were two post 
boxes at the entrance of the grounds of this company, which is on 
private property. One was for the Hempfield Supply Co., which is 
the supply of the corporation store ; and the other was for the inhabi- 
tants of Crows Nest. On Sunday last, when I was there, the second 
post box, for the people, had been removed, so that all mail now dish 
tributed in Crows Nest, unless special arrangement is made with the 
Greensburg post office, goes through the Hempfield Supply Co. store. 

Mr. Foster. Did you say this was a box for the public ? 
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Mrs. Fox. Yes, 

Mr. Foster. A box placed there where each person goes and puts 
in mail and gets out wnat belongs to him ? 

Mrs. Fox. I suppose they have some arrangement and sent some 
one up from Crows Nest to that box. 

Mr. Foster. They left all the mail for these different parties in this 
box? 

Mrs. Fox. In this one box; yes. 

Mr. Foster. That box is for the general public there ? 

Mrs. Fox. Yes; for the general public of Crows Nest. I have not 
a photograph of that box, unfortunately. The second is at Luxor. 
The Luxor post office is in the Jamison Co.'s store, which is on the old 
township road mnning from Greensburg through to Crabtree. The 
road was built and is kept in repair by the Hempfield township itself. 
The schoolhouse is on the road, perhaps a quarter of a mile from the 
company's store. The road has been claimed by the Jamison people, 
through the pasting of the sign ''No trespass '' and injunction notices, 
asprivate property, making it impossible for anyone to get to the post 
office without trespassing. I think among those affidavits which were 

S'ven to the committee was one from Robert SuUenberger, whose son 
arry was denied admittance to the post office on the 12th day of 
May last. 

Mr. Garrett. Was any reason assigned for denying him admittance 
there, or do you know ? 

Mrs. Fox. I can not give you that, other than he was the son of a 
striker. The third instance is that of the Hannastown post office, at 
the Jamison Coal Co., No. 2, in their store, which is on private prop- 
erty. There is no way of reaching the post office from any of the 
county roads, except by trespassing. The road, even to the post 
office, is not given on the county maps. They have likewise taken 
and placed a Jamison Co. sign on the reimsylvania Railroad entrance 
to the Hannastown post office, saying that a trespass is committed 
by anyone who goes on that railroad ; but I have a time-table with 
me which shows that the Pennsylvania Railroad at that point is a 
passenger-carrying division, and is not a spur built for the purpose 
of carrying coal. 

Mr. Foster. Do you know whether the mail at this post office is 
taken from the train, or is it carried in to the coal company's prop- 
erty? 

Mrs. Fox. I do not know. 

Mr. RuFFNER. It is carried by a private carrier. 

Mr. Foster. From the post office ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, from post office No. 1 and No. 2, by private 
carrier. 

Mr. Foster. And that post office is used by the general public ? 

Mrs. Fox. Yes. Hannastown is the oldest settlement up there. 

Mr. Foster. And that is on the company's grounds ? 

Mrs. Fox. Yes; this post office is on the company's ground. That 
is my direct knowledge. Otherwise I have been through the strike 
region up there for the last eight weeks, and a condition pertains some- 
what like this: On the 11th day of April I went through the Latrobe- 
Greensburg district, and I found 18 women who were expecting chil- 
dren, and among those 18 there was not one who had a nightdress, and 
there was not a piece of clothing there for any of those babies who 
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were to come into the world. I found the clothing. That is the 
poverty of the region. 

There is one other thing that I want to say, and that is in regard to 
Pittsburg. It is impossible, or almost impossible, to get anything 
into any Pittsburg paper unless it comes from Washington. I went 
to the office of one of tne papers the other day and tried to get a story 
in, but it was impossible to get it in. And that has obtained in Pitts- 
bui^ for a long tune. When I tried to get the clothing for these chil- 
dren — I live in one of the rich suburbs of Pittsburg — we had to do it 
this way: I met the committee in the afternoon before the men came 
home from business, and I had the clothing pledged, but we could not 

fet in our schoolhouse on Easter Sunday an offering for these miners, 
ecause of the connection of the men in Thombu]^ borough with coal- 
mining companies. At the Episcopal convention resouitions were 
offerea asking the governor of the State to bring out a bill for an 
investigation, and me papers again refused to make any mention of 
the fact, even when the 150 Episcopal clergymen of western Pennsyl- 
vania asked for an arbitration of this strike. 

Mr. Foster. You say the newspapers refused to publish it ? 

Mrs. Fox. Yes; that is the feelmg there is through that place. I 
saw the bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, because a great many 
cases came up in which Roman priests had refused to perform the 
offices incident to their calling. He told me that in Westmoreland 
County the conditions pertaining there were the same that had led 
to the French Revolution, and he has taken steps to make his priests, 
in spite of the coal companies, perform the offices which are the due 
of Roman Catholics. If there are any questions, I would be very 
glad to answer them. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson, did you desire to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Wilson. No; I have no questions. 

The Chairman. I think that is all. 

Mrs. Fox. I have here some photographs which bear out the points 
I have been discussing. 

The Chairman. I would suggest that you file those photographs as 
exhibits, but not to be printed. 

Mrs. Fox. That is at your discretion. 

The Chairman. I think we would like to have them to look over 
some time, probably. 

STATEMEITT OF MF. JOHN RUFFirEF, OF LUXOR, PA. 

Mr. Wilson. I will now call upon Mr. Ruffner, of Luxor, who is one 
of the strikers. 

Mr. RiiFFNER. Not one of the strikers; I am a farmer. 

Mr. Spiegel. I think I can expedite matters here hj questioning 
Mr. Ruffner. Thenyou can ask nim anything in addition. 

The Chairman. We will adopt that course, then. 

Mr. Spiegel. Mr. Ruffner, you live at Ijuxor, Westmoreland 
County ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. How long have you lived out there ? 

Mr. Ruffner. I have lived there all my life. 

Mr. Spiegel. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Huffner. Going on 54. 
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Mr. Spiegel. You live on a farm near the Jamison coal works ? 

Mr. RuFPNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. The Ruffner heirs, of which you are one, soJd coal 
lands to the Jamison Coal Co., did they not? 

Mr. RuppNER. Yes, sir. We sold 69 acres and 60 odd perch. 

Mr. Spiegel. And part of the coal land you sold them they are 
now operating on, are they ? 

Mr. Kuppner. No; that is all taken out. They took more than 
that. 

Mr. Spiegel. Mr. Rufifner, I believe there is a camp of the strikers 
on your farm ? 

Mr. RxjPFNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. While you are not really a coal digger, you sympa- 
thize with the strikers ? 

Mr. Ruffner. I used to dig coal. I dug coal about 14 years. 

Mr. Spiegel. Not recently ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Not for the last 12 years. 

Mr. Spiegel. How many strikers were out on your farm last year? 
Can you remember ? 

Mr. Ruffner. It ran from 75 to 100 men. There are a lot of 
women and children. Sometimes there are not so many and some* 
times there are more. It will average, I suppose, 60 the year around 

Mr. Spiegel. It is just a small camp ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. There are certain strikers' camps situated around 
through the country where there are 500 or 600 strikers, are there not ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Speigel. Can you tell me about what time last year the tents 
that these strikers stayed in on vour farm were taken down and 
shacks were put up in their stead for these people to stay in ? 

Mr. Ruffner. It was along in the f aU of the year. The snow had 
commenced to fly when they got through with it. It was very cold 
weather. 

Mr. Spiegel. Coming down to the point involved in this issue, have 
you ever known occasions out there where the people employed by 
the Jamison Coal Co. were restrained from commg down to talk to 
the strikers, or forced into the mines, or anything of that nature; 
where restraint was put upon them to stay on company property, so 
that they could not exercise their free will in going where they pleased 
and doing what they pleased ? 

Mr. Ruffner. They will not allow them to talk to anybody who is 
in sympathy with the strikers at all, and they would not allow me to 
go in. I sold butter and eggs there for the last nine years, and they 
arrested me for going in, and a squire fined me $13 and some cents, 
but I would not pay it. I told him I would throw it to court, and he 
told me two weeks afterwards that he would dismiss the case and leave 
me go. But the man that bought the butter was told that if he 
would buy anything off of me he would be discharged; that they 
would not have anything for him to do. 

Mr. Foster. Was that the justice of the peace who had a portable 
office ? 

Mr. Spiegel. No; this was another one. Mr. Ruffner, can you 
mention any instances where you have seen employees of the com- 
pany escorted from the coal company's blocks of houses, in which 
these people lived, over to the mines, by officers ? 
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Mr. RuFFNEE. Yes, sir; I have seen the company^s deputies tak- 
ing men back and forward to work. 

Mr. Spiegel. In the taking of these men back and forward to work, 
would thev have to go out on the public road, or were they escorted 
by those deputies across the company property ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Part of them would nave to cross the public road, 
and part of them would have to go over this mail route, but that is 
on a private road; they arrest people on it. 

Mr. Spiegel. Then that is really the company property on which 
they would go ? 

Mr. RxjFFNEB. Yes, sir; but they would have to cross the public 
road. The box is over here, and the public road runs here [indicating]. 

Mr. Spiegel. What works is this to which you refer ? 

Mr. RUFFNER. No. 1. 

Mr. Spiegel. Is that the works near which you live ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. How many works of the Jamison Co. are there in 
that locality ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. They have got No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, 
and No. 6, all just handy. 

Mr. Spiegel. They are all scattered around there within a radius 
of 3 or 4 miles, are they ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, 3 miles; they are hardly 3 miles apart. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do these deputies whom the Jamison Coal Co. have 
interfere with people who pass along the public highways there; 
that is, going to and from the post office ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. No; I do not know whether I could say I ever saw 
them interfere with anybody going to the post office, but I have 
heard of it. I have never seen them do that. 

Mr. Spiegel. You never saw that yourself ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. No; but I have heard of it. 

Mr. Spiegel. Have they interfered with your neighbors in any 
way going to and from the post office ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes; my neighbors all complain, and there are lots 
of people there who will not go for the mail; they are afraid of these 
deputies. I car^ lots of man for the people there. 

Mr. Spiegel. They are afraid to go down to the post office them^ 
selves and get it ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Afraid to go to the post office for the mail. 

Mr. Spiegel. Why are they afraid to go to the post office to get 
the mail ? 

Mr. RuppNER. There have been lots of them caught and beaten on 
the road. 

Mr. Spiegel. By whom? 

Mr. RuPFNER. 6y the company deputies. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do I understand you to say that when you go to the 
post office you take lots of your neighbors' mail back home k) them 1 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes; they all ask me to fetch the mail. Sometimes 
some of them will go along. 

Mr. Spiegel. I will ask you, from vour experience and knowledge 
of conditions there, whether it is safe for people to walk along the 
public roads, near that post office, say by twos and threes, or singly, 
going along that road ? 
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Mr. RuFPNER. No; I do not think it is. I had to take school 
children back and forward to school. As they would stand there, 
the deputies would get the children of the men who were working to 
whip the children of those who were striking. I also was appointed 
a sheriff's deputy on that account, because I had to take the cnildren 
back and forth to school and to reUgious services, and I thought I 
might as well have that protection. 

Mr. Spiegel. The deputies have even stirred up bad blood between 
the school children of the strikers and the ''scabs,'' as you call them, 
have they ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir; that is what they have done. There is no 
school there going on now. 

Mr. Spiegel. I understand; school is closed now. 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir; school is closed. 

Mr. Spiegel. There has been an injunction served on a great many 
of the strikers out in your section, has there not ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. That is, from marching past the coal company's 
propertv? 

Mr. KUFFNER. That is what it is claimed. 

Mr. Spiegel. I asked you whether or not the deputies on the coal 
company's properties have ever interfered with a peaceable parade 
marching past their works ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Spiegel. How many times have vou seen them do that i 

Mr. RuFFNER. I have seen them do that three or four times, stop 
people. 

Mr. Spiegel. Not talking about this last one in which you ^ere 
engaged, but other occasions, what have the deputies done when the 
strikers would come along the public road marching in peaceable 
procession, either going to Greensburg or some other point of desti- 
nation ? 

Mr. Ruffner. If they were going to Greensburg, there is a narrow 
place in the road; there was an old schoolhouse standing right on the 
comer, and at that point of the road it is not over 10 feet wide, and 
there 8 or 10 deputies will form on horseback and nobody get 
through them. 

Mr. Spiegel. Are those deputies of the Jamison Coal Co. mounted ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. How are they armed ? 

Mr. Ruffner. They have revolvers and what they call a riot club. 

Mr. Spiegel. You say that on any attempt of the miners to march 
past the works they would get down on the road and blockade the 
road and stop the people ? 

Mr. Ruffner. They let us through once, going through there. 
That is the only time. There were about 40 men went through. 

Mr. Spiegel. You were in a riot which recently occurred out there, 
were you not ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. What day was that, do you remember ? 

Mr. Ruffner. On the 9th of May, I think. 

Mr. Spiegel. I just want to show the men here what occurred 
there, and a little more, in regard to the treatment which these men 
received. On the 9th of May, how many people were in your parade ? 
I will call it a parade. 
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Mr. RuFFNEB. I guess there were from 150 to 175 people. 

Mr. Spiegel. And they were coming, were they, from the camp 
established on your farm ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Part of them were coming from that camp and part 
of them were coming from what they call Kearney's camp, about a 
mile above. 

Mr. Spiegel. That is a camp above your camp ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. They joined with the ones at your camp, did they ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. On that day where was this body of men going? 

Mr. RuFFNER. They were going to Greensburg to hear Mr. White 
and Mr. Hayes speak. 

Mr. Spiegel. Who is Mr. White ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. He is the president of the Miners' Union. 

Mr. Spiegel. That is, he is the international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. And on this occasion they were going to Greensburg 
to hear Mr. White speak ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. As you came near the Jamison Coal Works, just tell 
these gentlemen here, in your own way, what occurred there; that is, 
what was done, what was said, and what occurred. 

Mr. RuFFNER. We were late in getting started that morning. We 
were to be in there at Greensburg about 9 o'clock, and I wanted to 
get my mail as we passed the company store — that is, the post office—* 
and I told the fellows they should come on as soon as the other men 
came, as soon as they should see them coming, and I would go and 
get the maU, so that it would not hold us back any. I got to the 
schoolhouse and the road was blocked. 

Mr. Spiegel. This schoolhouse is how far from the Jamison works 1 

Mr. RuFFNER. That is before you come to the company store; it 
is seven or eight hundred feet. 

Mr. Spiegel. When you came to the schoolhouse what did you 
meet, and what occurred there? 

Mr. RuFFNER. I think there were 10 deputies there and 1 State 
**constab,'' and they told us we could not get through, and I told 
them I was going after my mail and that these men wanted to go to 
town; that they wanted to hear Mr. White and Mr. Hayes speak* 
They said, '^You can not get through.'' I said, * 'Leave the men go 
through, and if they do anything, arrest them. They will submit to 
a peaceable arrest. They said, ''You can not go through at all.'' 
I saw that there was to be trouble, and I did not go after my mail. 
I did not get my mail that day, but I went back and waited until the 
men came up and told them, and they said, "That is the road to ^o," 
and we would have had to go a roundabout way from the Jamison 

Eroperty — that is, the farms that they owned, and the like; we would 
ave had to go 5 miles around, easily. 

Mr. Spiegel. That is, a roundabout way before you would get to 
Greensburg? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes; there were other roads we could pass prop^ 
erty. So the men said they would go through, and they started, 
and the deputies started to club. I have some of the marks on my 
head yet. 
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Mr. Spiegel. This was on the public highway, was it ? 

Mr. RxjFFNER. This was on the public Wgjiway. 

Mr. Spiegel. And about 800 feet from the poat office located in 
the company's store? 

Mr. RuFPNER. Yes, sir; it might be a little farther than that. 

Mr. Spiegel. As I imderstand you to say, you went a little ak^d 
of the main body of men to get your mail ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. And you caught up with these deputies, did you? 

Mr. Ruffner. The deputies were standing there waiting. 

Mr. Spiegel. They were standing there waiting for the parade ? 

Mr. Ruffner. They were up there, drawn up. 

Mr. Spiegel. When you came up to where they were — that is, 
after you came back from going down toward the post office — and 
caught up with the body of the men, vou told these men to open up 
the road, did you, and let you througn? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir; I asked them to open up the road and let 
the men through, and if they did anything they would submit to a 
peaceable arrest. 

Mr. Spiegel. Were these men noisy or disorderly in any way ? 

Mr. Ruffner. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Spiegel. Then, when you fellows started to go through the 
ranks there, or the blockade they had put across the road, what did 
the deputies start to do ? 

Mr. Kuffner. They started to ride us down with their horses. 

Mr. Spiegel. Did they ride into your ranks or right alongside of 
your ranks ? 

Mr. Ruffner. They rode right into us at this narrow place, and 
I told the men to take the upper road, above the schoolhouse, and 
then they divided and went up there and some got through below 
and some above. They kept hammering us, but not very hard, 
until we got up to the bridge, about half way up, when the State 
^'constab" said, ^^I will have to charge on your men or they will go 
through," putting an oath to it. He said, ^^The sons of bitches will 
go through.'' Then is when we got our Ucks. They commenced to 
shoot our men, and they shot my brother. 

Mr. Spiegel. What I want to get at is they rode into your ranks? 

Mr. Ruffner. They were hammering us the whole way up. 

Mr. Spiegel. What were the men doing? Were they scattering 
away or were they trying to knock the horses down ? 
' Mr. Ruffner. There is a little creek there, and some of the men 
tried to get down in there; and there was an ash bank on the other 
side, and some of them crawled over there. 

Mr. Spiegel They jumped on to the side of the road, did they, 
and got around the deputies; is that how they got around? 

Mr. Ruffner. Some of them got around; some of them shoved 
right on through, whenever they got a chance. 

Mr. Spiegel. When these deputies rode into your ranks and used 
their clubs, how many people did they beat up ? 

Mr. Ruffner. There were a good many hit. Bert Koons and my 
brother and I were the only ones seriously hurt. 

Mr. Spiegel. In this m616e they shot your brother, did they ? 

Mr. Ruffner. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Spiegel. Where is your brother now ? 
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Mr. RuFFNEB. He is in the Hospital of Mercy in Pittsburg. 

Mr. Spiegel. Whereabouts did they shoot hun ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Right in through here [indicating chest]. They 
probed for the ball and got it right in here [indicating]. He was shot 
again through here [indicating stomach]. There was another shot 
through his clothes, but it did not hit him. 

Mr. Spiegel. Who was the fellow who shot your brother ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Harry Travis is what they say. I did not see my 
brother getting shot. 

Mr. Spiegel. You were not in that part of the trouble ? 

Mr; RuFFNER. I was there pretty handy, but I had enough to look 
after at the time. There were four at me with their clubs. 

The Chairman. How many times did they strike you, and where 
did they strike you? 

Mr. RuFFNER. They got me tv.ice over the head. 

Mr. Spiegel. How many fellows got on you at the time they struck ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. I only know of two; but everybody says there were 
four on me. 

The Chairman. How many times did they strike you ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. I was sore all over; but while I was up on the level 
with them, I had a club something the shape of a ball bat, about that 
long [indicating], and they could not hit me. But. after I got in the 
water table, where they shoved me, there is where they poimded me. 

The Chairman. Were you fighting back? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Of course I was; all I could. 

The Chairman. Of what nationality are you ? 

Mr. Rlt'fner. German. 

Mr. Pou. What were you doing at the time tbejr inflicted those 
wounds ? Had you done anything to provoke the tight ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Whenever I saw anybody getting into trouble I 
went to the rescue. I was there as a peace officer, and that is what 
I was trying to keep. 

Mr. Spiegel. I might make a statement here, that since the time 
the sheriff has fallen out with the coal company, about which I spoke 
this morning, the sheriff has sworn in a lot of strikers as deputy 
sheriffs for their protection^ you understand; that is, to keep peace 
And good order along in their lines of march, when they travel from 
one camp to a meetino: place, or from one camp to another; and 
Mr. Ruffner, at the time of this riot, was a peace officer; he was a 
deputy sheriff. How many other deputy sheriffs were there at the 
time,? 

Mr. Ruffner. I think there were about six there. 

Mr. Spiegel. There were six of these deputy sheriffs guarding and 
protecting that march that was going along there. After the sheriff 
fell out with these coal companies, some of the coal companies got, 
as peace officers, what we know as coal and iron police; thev are 
appointed by the governor. And then they got another kind of a 
peace officer, all practically endowed by the same power as police 
officers, known as deputy constables. They are appointed by the 
courts, the court of sessions. They are appointed on petition of 25 
citizens of a township stating that the necessities of the occasion 
demand extra police protection; and upon that petition the court will 
appoint for these coal companies policemen to take the place of these 
deputy sheriffs they formerly had; that is, under the sheriff, and under 
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Capt. Tanney, as I explained this morning. There are three or four 
dinerent kinds of peace officers in existence out there, all having, 
perhaps, about the same authority; and yet there is a great deal or 
conflict among them as to just what their authority is. 

Mr. Pou. How many persons were hurt in the riot ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. There were a lot of them hit with their maces, and 
the like, but they were not abused badly. 

Mr. Pou. Was that riot brought about merely by the fact that 
the miners were marching toward Greensburg to near Hayes and 
White speak? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir; that was the cause of it. 

Mr. Pou. Where any of them armed ? 

Jklr. RuFFNER. I told our men that the first man I would catch any 
arms on I would arrest and put in jail. 

Mr. Pou. Did anybody have a sticK or a club, so far as you saw ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. None but the officers, six or seven of us; I do not 
know just how many they were. We all had clubs. I had two 
revolvers in my pocket. I could have killed the man in front of me 
just as easy as not. I made him put his revolver back in his pocket, 
which he had out to shoot me. i made him put it back. I did not 
want him to commit any murder. 

The Chairman. You left your revolvers in Pennsylvania ? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir. They were only borrowed, anyway. 

Mr. Pou. You say the sole cause of this trouble was the fact that 
these men were proceeding to march across the company's property 
in a peaceable procession for the purpose of hearing these two men 
make a speech ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. Yes, sir; that is, on the pubUc road. 

Mr. Foster. This was a public road ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. It ran through the company's property. 

Mr. Wilson. Do you know if it was a general poUcy on the part 
of those deputies to stop men who were traveling in bodies, from one 
place to another, to attend meetings, when they came close to the 
coinpany property ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. They do that all the time; no matter where they 
catch a body of men out they will stop them and try to run over them. 
These deputies even run over chickens on the road, they go so fast. 

The Chairman. Are those things going on that way now ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. They are not ridmg so fast over the roads. Apetition 
was filed in court that stopped it a little. The neighbors are peeing 
that we are getting a Httle more protection than we had. 

Mr. Pou. These officers of the company, then, have instructions 
not to allow any large body of men to congregate and march, even 
though they do it peaceably ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They have no such instructions, but they do it. . 

Mr. Pou. Why do they do it ? 

Mr. RuFFNER. These deputies say that anything they do the com- 

Kany will stand behind them. If you would go up the road you would 
e just as liable to get it as I, if they thought you were looking after 
anybody. 

. Mr. Spiegel. I want to say now that there is a matter that I left 
out this morning. As I said this morning, there are perhaps four or 
five restrainmg orders, injunctions, that have been granted at the 
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instance of the coal companies. At the Jamison Works, where they 
had their deputies stationed, instead of permitting the courts to 
determine whether the marches have been in violation of the injimc- 
tion and order of the court, these deputies stationed out at the differ- 
ent coal companies determine for themselves whether or not the in- 
jimction is being violated; and when there is any march or peaceable 
procession moving from one camp to another, or any other place, 
that must of necessity go along the public road, being the most con- 
venient road to the place they are going, these deputies will get out 
on the road and blockade the road and stop them, and say, These 
fellows are violating the injunction.'' They will not haul them before 
the court for contempt, you understand, to show cause why they 
should not be held in contempt of the order of the court; but they 
will take it upon themselves, as the judges, to say whether or not, in 
the first instance, the injunction is being violated. That is one of the 
things that has caused the trouble about Jamison, simply because 
these deputies have determined these questions for themselves. 
The court never vested any power in them to prevent marches, 
either' peaceable or disorderly marches, you might say. It never 
gave them power to step in and break up a march; and the court has 
repeatedly told the deputies that they have not any authority to go 
in and break up a peaceable parade; and yet, out there at the Jamison 
works, every time there is a parade or a body of men going along the 
public highways these deputies get out on the road and blockade 
the road, and it is either a question of them forcing their way through 
the deputies or going away around a roundabout way, 6 miles, by 
another road. 

Mr. Pou. You say the deputies assume that the miners are 
violating an injunction? 

Mr. Spiegel. They assume that themselves without a hearing 
before the court. 

Mr. Hardwick. What do they do to them, arrest them for it ? 

Mr. Spiegel. They simply blockade the road, and there is a clash 
of authority right there, whether they have a right to go past, or 
whether they do not have, and if they insist they have the right to move 
along the public highway, and the deputies do not break, it precipitates 
a riot . Tnat was the cause of this riot. These people claimed they had 
a right to march peaceably along that road to come to Greensburg to hear 
President White make that speech^ and they were marchingalong there 
in a peaceable and orderly procession, and guarded by Mr. Kuffner and 
three or four other deputies in order to keep the men from creating 
any disorder in marching past those works; and they were met by 
the deputies, who told tnem they could not go through, and they 
knew tnat unless they forced their way through, they would have to 
go by this roundabout way. So they started to ride in on them with 
their horses, and started this riot. Shortly after this riot occurred, 
just to show you what the farmers out there think of these coal com- 
panies keeping the deputies riding over the public highways and 
creating disturbances, they came mto my office one Friday after- 
noon, and asked me to draw up a petition. They stated tne com- 
plaints they had, and I drew this petition and told them to have it in 
court by Monday morning. They brought it in court Monday morn- 
ing. This is a petition that was signed by 99 persons, and I think 
85 or 87 out of the 99 are farmers. 

07610— w F— 11 4 
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Mr. Haedwick. Suppose all this be conceded, what have we to do 
with that? How can we help that? If the State of Pennsylvania 
is not enforcing its laws, can Congress come in and intervene just 
because the State is not doing it properly ? Why not confine the tes- 
timony to the points over which we have jurisdiction ? 

AIt.Spiegel. I understand you want to stick to the issue. 

Mr. Hardwick. To the violation of the Federal statutes. 

Mr. Spiegel. If you will indulge me just a moment, I will stop 
and let Mr. Ruffner talk. 

Mr. Hardwick. I would like to hear all you have to say on those 
points; that is, where any violation of the Federal statutes has 
occurred. 

Mr. Spiegel. I think this petition itself will show you the nature 
of the deputies they have traveling up and down the public highways, 
galloping on horseback, scaring and frightening people, and holding 
them up and frightening the teams, and it will snow why the people 
in that vicinity are afraid to go to the post office to get their mail. 

The petition sets forth: 

• 

We, the underaigued, being citizens and taxpayers of Salem, Hempfield, and Unity 
Townships, in said county, respectfull)^ petition your honorable court to take such 
action as deemed advisable toward keeping the mounted deputy constables employed 
by the several coal companies in said townships on company property. 

Your petitioners complain that said constables are constantly galloping and parading 
on the public highways to the great danger and annoyance of the travalers thereon. 
That said deputies conduct themselves in such a manner that it is unsafe for teams, 
and women and children are constantly exposed to great danger in going to and from 
school and in using said roads for other proper purposes. 

That many of the deputies are at times under the influence of intoxicating drinks 
and are not in a fit condition to exercise care toward peaceable travelers on the 
hidiway. 

That no condition exists on the roads of said localitv which justifies the frequent 
galloping of mounted police on said roads as above stated , and the peace and good order 
of the community requires that the court shall issue an order defining the duties of 
said deputies. 

Right after this riot they had there, the farmers got right up and 
complained to the court. Mr. Ruffner here is one of the farmers, 
and nas the respect of all the farmers out in that community. He 
has been one of the pioneer settlers, he and his family. The farmers 
became so enraged at the outrageous acts of these deputies that they 

fetitioned the court in this manner. Now, if you have any questions, 
will let the others talk. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson, have you anyone else ? I will ask 
you to confine the statements to the questions that Congress can 
deal with, so that we can get through. 

STATEMEBTT OF J. K. LITTLEWOOD, OF GEEEITSBUEO, PA. 

Mr. Wilson. I will ask Mr. Littlewood to state what he knows 
about peonage, what he knows about the post-office situation, and 
what he knows about desecration of the flag. 

Mr. Littlewood. Mr, Chairman, for the last five years prior to 
1910 the conditions in Westmoreland County have been getting worse 
from day to day, as you might say. I am one of the strikers. I am 
a coal miner, and have been one all my Ufe. In 1905 the Keystone 
Coal & Coke Co., where I was employed, paid the miners 69.5 cents 
for a wagon of coal that contained one ton and a half. From 1905 
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to 1910 our wages had been reduced for that same wagon of coal, of 
the same amount, to 53 cents; while in the Pittsburg district they 
had gone over that in percentage in advance. 

On the 15th of January, 1910, the operators of the Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co. advanced the miners there 5 cents a wagon, which made 
their wages 58 cents. AX, the same time they did this they put in the 
mines the safety lamps and the new explosive, carbonite, something 
that had never been in the mines before in or around Greensburg. 
Having to work with a safety light reduced our wages considerably, 
and when they did introduce the safety lamp the cost on the miner 
was 5 cents a day for that light or lamp : whether he worked or not, 
he had it to pay. The case got worse, and the men called a meeting 
for the 1st of March to study this question, and as the miners there 
represented only one mine, ttey adjourned until the 4th. The organ- 
ization was formed that night. I suppose about 450 men joined the 
United Mine Workers, and the very next day, from Saturday to 
Monday, there were 100 men discharged, and for that reason, it was 
supposed — joining the organization. I had been in their employ for 
25 years, and I was one of those who were discharged. They asked 
me if I had joined the organization, and I said, yes, I had. I did not 
want to lie about it. They said, '^Are you going to stand by us or by 
the organization ?' ' I said, ' ^I have joined the organization, and that 
is all.'' So they just told me I could get my tools out of the mines, 
that I was discharged. That was on the 7th of March. The men had 
no thought of striking, none at all. I never heard any talk of a strike. 
The men called anotb.er meeting for the 9th of March, and I being a 
striker did not go to that meeting. But that night the men had their 
meeting and resolved to strike until the men who were discharged 
were reinstated, and they drew up resolutions demanding the Pitts- 
burg scale of prices, the eight-hour day, etc. 

Tne Chairman. What was your scale of prices there in West- 
moreland County ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. We had no scale of prices. We just had to take 
what the companies had a mind to pay us. 

The Chairman . What was that? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. We had 58 cents a day at that time for a wagon 
of coal containing a ton and a half. 

The Chairman. How much would that average the miner a day 
for the work he did during the month or during the year ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I had been working in that mine and I could 
make five wagons with a naked light, but it took one wagon a day 
oflf of me when they put the safety lamps in. I could only dig four. 
It reduced my wages that much. 

The Chairman. That would amount to four times 58, then? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I could dig five wagons a day when I had the 
naJked Ught, but when I got the safety light it reduced my wages. I 
could not dig five; I could dig four. 

Mr. Pou. $2.32 was about all you could make using the safety 
light? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. Yes, sir; and the new explosive that they put 
in. I would like for you gentlemen to understand this. 

Mr. Wilson. Out of that $2.32 did you have to buy your own oil, 
your own wicks, your own powder, and your own tools ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. We had to buy our own oil. I will not say 
that. We had to pay 5 cents a day for the lights. 
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Mr. Wilson. That was after the safety lamps were introduced ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. It was the same tune. 

The Chairman. About how many days of the year would you 
work? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I have worked there, gentlemen, when I have 
not seen dayUght for 13 or 14 days. I woAed Sundays. That was 
some years ago, when the coal business was good. But of late years 
in the summer time the trade fell oflf. But I have worked 13 days 
and never saw dayUght, in the winter time, many times in the 25 
years I have worked there. I have been at work on Sunday. I was 
threatened; I could just bring out my tools, there was no work for 
me on Monday, I could just leave and quit the place. 

As regards peonage, I do not know of any one person who has 
been kept in peonage, but I have been in marches from the different 
camps. Last summer we would give one another invitations from 
one camp to another, and we would go. I have seen the men who 
were working in the mine, what we commonly called ''scabs,'' assem- 
ble there, and they would have come into our ranks and joined the 
union, joined the organization, but they would line up their deputies, 
and the superintendents would be there, and if they offered to leave 
to come into our ranks, the deputy sheriff, or constables, and even 
the superintendents themselves, would club them back. They would 
not let them come out. 

On the 28th day of July last year we gave an invitation from the 
camp down at Jamison No. 1 to Greensburg. We had a camp there, 
and we gave them an invitation to come over. They had not many 
men there, as Mr. Ruffner said, about 125 or 150, and they walked from 
there over to our camp at Greensburg. They got to Greensburg and 
went to the camp, and we went in a body there, and got there before 
the coal compames knew anything about it. But we were nowhere 
near the mines; we were on the i)ubUc roads and the paved streets. 
We were never any closer to a mine than a mile. We got down to 
our camp, over a mile from the nearest mine. The ex-sheriff heard 
about it, and he thought he would stop us from coining back, and he 
told some of the men there would be blood shed if we came back that 
way. I was not a leader. Of course, I was president of the local 
there, and I did not want to get into trouble or see any of our men 
abused. I knew where the sheriJ was. I went to him and I said, 
'^ I heard that you said if we came this way back there would be blood 
shed,'' and I said, ^^ If there is, you will be held responsible for it." I 
said, ''This is the pubUc road. Do you not know you are violating 
an injunction?'' 1 said, ''Sheri?, we are a mile from the mine and 
there is *no company property here at all." There was not; not 
within hundreds of yards. I said, ''We are a mile away from the 
mine, and we shaU surely come this way back. We are not violating 
any injunction law." So, when we were ready to come back we 
came back that way, and we came up the street to the north and then 
had to go south. We got there, and there the ex-sheriff was. I do 
not know the actual number of deputies, but I heard some one say 
there were between 40 and 50; may be there were 45. 

Mr. Spiegel. Without going into that any further, do you know 
of any desecration of the American flag by those deputies ? If you 
do, I would like to have you tell the committee about that; what 
the occasion was, and about when it was, if you remember ? 
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Mr. liiTTLEWOOD. On the 28th of September last the camp at 
Deweyyille, a place about 10 miles from Greensburg, gave us an 
invitation to go to their camp. So we started to the camp, and when 
we got to a place called Crabtree there were about 250 miners; it 
was a pretty warm day, and we did not all turn out to walk that far. 
But wnen we got to Crabtree we were met by the deputies, some on 
horseback and some on foot, and they halted us there, and said we 
could not go; that we were violating an injunction. 

Mr. Spiegel. What did thev do when you went up there ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. They said we would nave to wait there until the 
constabulary came. We waited there until the constabulary came, 
and I spoke to the sergeant of the constabulary, and told him we 
wanted to go down to this meeting at such a time. He said, '' Do you 
not know you will be violating an injunction?'' I said, ''No; 1 do 
not believe we will.'' He said, ''I will let you go through there pro- 
viding you walk 10 feet apart and take down tne American flag and 
furl it and put it under your arm." 

Mr. Spiegel. Did you have the American flag floating to the breeze 
that day? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. How was your line of march when you came up and 
met the constabulary ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. In good order, marching on the pubUc street. 

Mr. Spiegel. And he told you he would not let you go by there 
unless you broke ranks and marched 10 feet apart and furled the 
American flag and put it under your arm? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. That is what he told us, and that is just what 
the men did; they furled it up and carried it under their arms. 

Mr. Wilson. Do you know of any other occasions like that? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. On another occasion, in September — I was not 
there that time — there was one who had joined the United Mine 
Workers by the name of John Campbell. He was a hero of the 
Spanish-American War and he was back there — he had been a 
resident of Jamison — and for some misdemeanor or other — I am 
not quite able to say what this hero had done down there — he was 
cast into jail at Greensburg, and he contracted a cold, was taken to 
the hospital, and was getting worse in the hospital. He longed to go 
home to his wife and family, and he was sent home and died. We 
wanted to bury him with honors, as near as we could, and we had to 
get permission of Judge McConnell to go to that fimeral. The men 
went. I had some other business that day, so that I could not go; 
but we sent a big body of men down there to that funeral, and on 
their way to the funeral — they were going to bury him with honors — 
they were going under the Ainerican flag, and tiie deputies and the 
Jamison people — I believe it was Thomas Jamison — stopped that 
march, and told them to take down that flag and furl it up, and so 
they did. 

Mr. Pou. Why did they object to your floating the American 
flag? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Pou. Haven't you any idea what their object was? 

Mr. IjITTLEWOOD. 1 have an idea, but I would not know that this 
would be true. I suppose whenever they saw the strikers marching 
and saw the American flag floating, these men working, whom they 
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commonly called ^ 'scabs/' would see them and they would want to 
get behind that flag. I could not say that is a fact. This man 
Campbell was awarded a medal for nis bravery. He was color 
bearer of the regiment he was in in the Spanish- American War. 

Mr. Gregg. He was with the fighting Tenth. 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I was not there to see that, but we have scores 
of people we can put on the stand who were there to verify that 
statement. Now, gentlemen, I could not tell you anything about 
the post offices, except what I have heard from the people you have 
heard to-day. I have not seen that. 

The Chairman. If you do not know anything it is not necessary 
to say anything. 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I do not know anything about that. I Uve in 
Greensburg, and I have access to the post office there on the public 
streets, and I am never muCh out after night in those country places. 

Mr. Wilson. I would like to ask if you have ever met anv men 
who escaped from the stockades, who claimed that they had. been 
detained there ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. Yes; I am the president of the executive com- 
mittee; Mr. McCartney is the secretary. In the last eight or ten 
months we have met men, or they have come to the office of 
the United Mine Workers in Greensboro, from one to a dozen, 
saying they have escaped from the Jamison works. Some were 
abused, and some had got away during the night the best way they 
could. They told us, Mr. McCartney and me — I am sorry I have 
not those affidavits he took — that the men were taken in the morning 
and driven to the mines; they were met and brought back again at 
night, and they were kept in peonage; they would not let them out. 

The Chairman. What is your nationality ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I am an EngHshman. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the miners around there are 
of foreign birth ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. The people in the mines around there at the 
time the strike was inaugurated were 70 per cent of foreign birth. 

The Chairman. These people we have been talking about all day? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. I include myself. 

The Chairman. I say, these people we have been speaking about 
all day, the miners and workmen; you say 70 per cent of them were 
of foreign birth ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. That is, around Greensburg. 

Mr. Wilson. I might state, for the information of the chairman, 
that in a report made some two years ago by Mr. Roderick, chief of 
the bureau of mines of the State of Pennsylvania, he stated that 62 
per cent of all the men engaged in bituminous coal mining in the State 
of Pennsylvania were of foreign-speaking nationalities, not including 
German and French — and of course we do not include those from the 
English-speaking countries; and that 50 per cent of all those engaged 
in anthracite mining were of foreign nationafities, not including Ger- 
mans and French. 

The Chairman. What percentage of these would you say had been 
naturalized ? 

Mr. LiTTLEWOOD. That would be a very hard question for me to 
answer. 

The Chairman. Can you make some estimate ? 
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Mr. LiTTLEWGOD. Yes. If I was to take the people I have known 
for 25 years, as I have Kved in Greensburg, I could swear that I know 
28 or 30 per cent have been naturalized. I will say that I know 40 
men I have worked with in the mines have been naturalized — that is, 
foreigners. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Wilson. Nevertheless the large percentage of those who are 
workinff there are not naturalized, and I think during the past 108 
years there have been only 8,400 naturalization papers issued in 
Westmoreland County, though of course some of them may have been 
naturalized in other localities. The bulk of them, however, who are 
there now, have remained in that county since they have arrived, and 
yet^ notwithstanding that fact, there have been but 8,400 naturali- 
zation papers issued in 108 years. 

The Chairman. I think his statement must correspond with your 
view of it. 

Mr. LiTTLEWGOD. Mr. Chairman, I may state that I do not believe 
there are above 5 per cent of the old men who came out on strike on 
the 10th of March that have gone back to work. We had a great 
many Swedes in the works where I worked, and the Swedes are good 
citizens. We have had at our office a great many men who have 
escaped from the mines, who have never before seen mines, but 
were imported, and they took them by the hundreds from the landing 
ports in cattle cars down into their plants, and they have left as fast 
as they could get away. I have seen them come into the office at 
Greensburg and tell their story how they had had a miraculous 
escape from getting beaten up. Some were beaten up, but I could 
not give the names. But I may state that the class of men they have 
now are chiefly Southern Italians. I do not want to be antagonistic, 
but I do not believe there are a great many of them who are citizens 
of the United States. If any gentleman nas any other question he 
would like to ask I will answer it. 

Mr. Spiegel. Mr. Chairman, I would Uke to hear Mr. Gregg for a 
short time. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. CIJBTIS H. GREOO, A $EP- 
RESEXTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Mr. Gregg. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of anything I can add 
to what has been said. The conditions for the last year have been 
just about as detailed here. Since along about the 1st of April, of 
course, I do not know very much about what has been going on out 
there, but beginning with about the 10th of March there has been a 
great deal of disorder all through that section. In fact, I think I 
stated here this morning that in the May, August, and November 
terms of last year I either tried or assisted in the trial of some 430 
cases in the criminal courts growing out of this trouble, and probably 
a thousand cases where the justices of the peace took original juris- 
diction and had summary jurisdiction of these trespass and disorderly 
conduct cases. All those were perfectly ex parte hearings. Those 
are the conditions that are existing out there, just as these witnesses 
have detailed. 
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There have been great complaints made about the interference 
with people going to the post offices. I recollect being present at a 
hearing in the town of Irwin, which is within this belt. 

Mr. Haedwick. Excuse me just one minute. You represent that 
district in Congress, do you not ? 

Mr. Gregg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardwick. Have you called the attention of the Postmaster 
General and of the Post Office Department to this state of affairs ? 

Mr. Gregg. No ; I have not since I have been here. I made one 
investigation since I came here in regard to the removal of a post- 
master at a town called Arona, which is about 5 miles, I presume, from 
Greensburg. A man by the name of Kimmel was the postmaster there, 
and, as I discovered from the records in the Post Office Department 
down here, ffimmel had been removed. He owned a store. He was 
a strike sympathizer, and I think probably a miner before the strike 
occurred. There were some complaints filed against him to the e:?ect 
that a great deal of disorder and profanity and things of that sort 
occurred in the post office, and that it was not a fit place to have a 
post office. There were petitions filed pro and con, and I learned 
from the First Assistant Postmaster General that an inspector had 
been sent there, and that he had made an investigation, the result of 
which was that the postmaster was removed and another one ap- 
pointed in his stead — another storekeeper. The cause of my going 
to the Post Office Department here was that similar allegations had 
been made against the new postmaster — that he represented the other 
side of this question — and that was the way it remained. No action 
has been taKen. I know as a fact, in so far as this post office at 
Arona is concerned, the mail I have received since here from people 
who Uve in Arona, which is the small borough, I think probably six 
or seven hundred inhabitants, something of that kind, mostly miners, 
has come through the Greensburg post office. They will not patronize 
that post office at all, and that was what was set forth in some letters 
I have on file in my office. 

Mr. Pou. How many persons are there out on strike there ? 

Mr. Gregg. My information at the time of the inception of the 
strike was that there were about 15,000 — 15,000 to 18,000. 

Mr. Feehan. At the present time there are between six and seven 
thousand miners out. 

Mr. Gregg. I was about to remark about this other post office. 
At the time of this hearing at Irwin before the justice of the peace, 
it developed that two men had been arrested, had been brought to 
this town of Irwin from a place called Yukon, and that they had been 
placed in a lockup in Irwm, where they had remained some 36 hours 
without having any hearing. My attention was called to it over the 
phone, and I called up the justice of the peace, who was a very fair 
man — I will say that ror Squire Frederick, a very square, reasonable 
man. He said he knew nothing about it, and I took the train and 
went down there. I discovered, however, that the squire had made 
some investigation himself, and the complaint had been lodged against 
these two men for trespassing upon the property of the Westmoreland 
Coal Co. We immediately went into a nearing when I got there, and 
at the hearing it developed that these two men were on. the road to 
the post office at Yukon, and had stopped, one of them, with a letter 
in his hand, with a stamp on it, the other accompanying him to see 
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if there was any mail. When they stepped off of the pubUc highway 
and up on to the private property of the Westmoreland Coal Co., two 
deputies took them in charge and arrested them. The squire heard 
all the testimony, and while it was true that they were on the property 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co., and had technically violated the law 
of Pennsylvania, he discharged them immediately, and said that a 
great mistake had been made that the information had not been laid 
against the officers for assault and battery. 

Mr. Gakrett. Are there plenty of places down there where post 
offices can be established not on the company's property ? 

Mr. Gregg. Plenty of them. 

Mr. Hardwick. If people are prevented from having free ingress 
and egress to and from tne post office, the department is bound to 
give you relief; do you not think so ? 

"Mr. Gregg. I do not know about that; that is a question that 
would take probably six or seven months, or maybe a year to revolve 
down here at this department. 

Mr. Hardwick. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Gregg. I called this particular case to which I refer to the 
attention of the Pittsburg office of the United Mine Workers. I live 

i'ust 31 miles east of Pittsburg, and I called the attention of the 
^ittsburg office to that case, and told them to take it up with their 
general counsel at Pittsburg, Mr. Brennan, so that he could present the 
matter to the United States district attorney. What action was ever 
taken on that I do not know. 

Mr. Pou. On the peonage business ? 

Mr. Gregg. No; the Yukon post-office case, where these men have 
been arrested. 

Mr. Pou. Now, as to the peonage business, you have been the 
counsel for this miners' association? 

Mr. Gregg. I have at home at least two affidavits, probably more 
Jbhan that; I can not recall just now, because there were so verv, 
very many cases that it is pretty hard for me to recollect them all. 
But I can recall two cases, one of them a man who was brought from 
New York City. He was a shirt-waist maker, and was told he could get 
a job at one of the works, and that his work would be outside. He 
was taken out there, and they refused to put him into the mine. 
They kept him there for some two or three days, along with his part- 
ner, and it was impossible for him to get away in the two or three 
days. Finally one night, probably the fourth night, they broke 
away from the place and escaped to Greensburg, and were brought 
to my office and made an affidavit to that effect. There are a great 
many cases of that character. Herminie — I do not know just 
exactlv who owns that works 

Mr. Wilson. Is not that owned by the Berwynd- White Coal Co. ? 

Mr. Gregg. It used to be called the Ocean Coal Co. They have 
an immense stockade built there; a structure which is, I think, 13 or 
14 feet high. It is built clear around the company houses and no 
person is allowed to enter there. Within that stockade is located 
the office of one of these justices of the peace who has been spoken 
of — not the one with the portable office, but the other one. Both 
are named Taylor, but this one is located within that place, and I 
attempted to go there one time to attend to a matter in connection 
with these cases, but I was stopped and not permitted to go in there 
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until I had made my identity known. Of course, that was all on 
private property, but he had his public office as a justice of the 
pea«e doVn in tW 

I do not know whether they have given any instances yet or Dfot, 
but there is a form of contract or lease that was entered into between 
the operative and the company before he was permitted to go to 
work, in which he practically gave up to the company about every- 
thing he had in this world. I recollect bringing a siut against the 
coal company one time for evicting a man, and we lost out on a 
technicahty, but in that lease it was stipulated that he could be 
evicted at any time upon, I believe, three days' notice; gave the coal 
company the power to control all of his wages; to take out of his 
wages the store bills, the coal bills, his house rent; and there were 
very few men who were able to have any cash at all at the end of the 
month, especially a man who has much of a family. I think that lease 
itself was worse than any form of peonage. That was not practiced 

fenerally, but was by one coinpany — 1 think the Ocean Coal Co. 
tut the Westmoreland Coal Cfo. had no such lease as that; the 
Keystone Coal Co. had no lease Uke that; and I do not think the 
Jamisons had any such lease until recently, though they may have 
had one recently. But at that time they did not have one. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gregg, what would you say about this com- 
mittee asking the Postmaster General, Mr. Hitchcock, to appear, 
and interrogating him about why those conditions exist in regard to 
the post offices in that part of r ennsylvania ? 

Mr. Gregg. I would nave no objection to him being called, but I 
presume he would say that probably his attention had never been 
called to it; and that probably would be true. 

The Chairman. Pernaps it would be better to leave it to you Kep- 
resentatives to submit the matter to him later on. 

Mr. Gregg. I do not know how those conditions are now, except 
what Mrs. Fox told me in regard to the Crow's Nest office. 

Mr. Hardwick. In regard to the peonage, have you made any 
effort at all to get the Federal grand jury to inquire into the matter ? 

Mr. Gregg. I never did. 

Mr. Hardwick. You were counsel for them for quite a while? 

Mr. Gregg. Yes; in Westmoreland County. 

Mr. Hardwick. Do you mind telling the committee why you did 
not do that? 

Mr. Gregg. There were really two reasons: First, that I was 31 
miles distant from Pitstburg; and the second reason was that I con- 
sidered it, when I reported it to the Pittsburg office, under the con- 
trol of the general council of the United Mine Workers. 

Mr. Hardwick And you do not know why he did not do it? 

Mr. Gregg. No. 

Mr. Foster. You do not know that he did not do it ? 

Mr. Gregg. No. 

Mr. Pou. You do not know whether he did or not ? 

Mr. Gregg. No. But I remember reporting this one case in par- 
ticular to Mr. Feehan's office, and I rather think they took it up with 
Mr. Brennan. I do not know of anything else I could say. I should 
be glad to answer any questions that I could, according to the best 
of my recollection. There was so much of it that it is pretty hard 
to recall all the instances. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Wilson, have you anyone else ? 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to call any additional 
witnesses at this time. I think we have presented thus far a suffi- 
cient amount of evidence to create the presumption that peonage 
exists there. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCreary is here, and probably will want to 
submit something before you make your statement. It mi^t be you 
would want to reply to something he says. 

Mr. Wilson. That is true; but I say that, in the absence of any 
statements being made by the other side offsetting anything that so 
far has been presented, we have presented sufficient evidence to at 
least create the presumption that peonage exists there and that there 
has been interference with the United States liiails, and that, growing 
out of that peonage, there has been a violation of our treaty relations 
with other countries ; that consequently the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction, and that it only remains for them to determine what, if 
anything, can be accomplished by having a further investigation. I 
think we have established the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
on those points, and that it remains only for the committee to be sat- 
isfied in its own mind that something can be accomplished for the 
welfare of the people in general by an investigation of this character. 

Mr. Pou. Assuming that what you say is true, I would be glad to 
hear what you have to say about the advisability of a further investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Wilson. I think I stated that very fully in my preliminary 
statement, Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Pou. I will read it. 

Mr. Wilson. We believe a further investigation of the situation 
will bring out more evidence relative to peonage, and more conclusive 
evidence relative to the interference with the United States mails, 
and more conclusive evidence as to the violation of our treaty rela- 
tions with other countries ; and that it will also bring out the necessity 
for additional legislation, possibly making it obligatory upon the 
Postmaster General to have post offices established at points where 
persons will not be trespassers in going to the post office and not be 
m violation of some court injunction, and not be in contempt of some 
court order in going there. 

The Chairman. Do you think an investigation would show a viola- 
tion of the immigration laws ? 

Mr. Wilson. As to that we have not any line of evidence that has 
come to us that shows any violation of the immigration laws. We 
have not anything that shows that. But there is a condition existing 
where the coal companies are not only producers of coal, but they are 
also the owners of the cars by which the coal is transported from the 
mines into other States. There is a verv fine point involved as to 
whether or not the fact that they are the owners of the cars that 
transport their coal from the mines where it is produced into other 
States would not bring them where they would come under the 
Erdman Act. 

The Chairman. Even if it did ? 

Mr. Wilson. Then, if it did, and if investigation on the part of the 
committee brought out that fact, we want to know whether or not 
influences could be brought to bear, under those circumstances, by 
which the two parties in this contest can be brought together. 
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Mr. Hardwick. If you will pardon a suggestion in aid of your 
contention, it might do some good along this fine. The Erdman Act 
is admittedly insufficient to meet the situation; it can only be invoked 
when all the parties consent to it, and it might be possible that this 
investigation would disclose some facts that would enable some com- 
mittee to formulate a recommendation in reference to compulsory 
arbitration on interstate commerce matters. 

Mr. Wilson. It might produce something of that character, 
although I do not want my answer to that question to convey the 
impression that I am a believer in compulsory arbitration, because 
at the present time I am not. It might be that evidence produced 
in that investigation might make me that. 

Mr. Hardwick. Do you not think there are certain kinds of labor 
disputes in which the general public has so great an interest that 
there ought to be compulsory arbitration? 

Mr. Wilson. No, not at the present time; and I say that because 
of lon^ experience in the labor movement. I am not a believer in 
compulsory arbitration. To begin with, compulsory arbitration 
would necessarily involve compliance with the award. If the award 
is against the employer, he would be supposed to comply with it; if 
the award is against the employees, they would be supposed to comply 
with it. Now, then, there is a distinct dividing line between profit 
and loss that is a guide to the arbitrators as to how far they can go 
in dealing with the conditions in relation to the employer. But there 
is no such distinct dividing line when it applies to the employee. 
The standard of living, which would be the only basis there as a guide, 
is a flexible proposition that maj be either expanded or compressed. 
It is indefinite; there is no definite dividing line, such as on the other 
side between profit and loss. And so, when you submit a question 
to arbitration where both parties to the arbitration have not the 
opportunity of laying these safeguards around that arbitration that 
wm protect them in their interests, it is unfair to the employee. 
That aside from the fact that if it is to be enforced at all, if the 
decision means a loss to the employer, he would be compelled to oper- 
ate at a loss until he had nothing left; if it is to be enforced at aU 
against the employee, then he would be compelled to work whether 
he desires to work or not. 

Mr. Hardwick. That same thing would be true, as far as the 
emplojrer is concerned, where it results from the decision of a court, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Wilson. But there is no decision of a court at the present time 
that will compel an employer to operate his plant if, in his judgment, 
he would be operating at a loss ? 

Mr. Hardwick. That is true. 

Mr. Wilson. That is the condition; and so, while this is all aside 
from the question involved, yet, nevertheless, the question as to 
whether some remedial legislation along that line would not come 
from an investigation is an important phase of the situation. We 
believe we have estabUshed these facts and that an investigation 
would do some good; that we have the jurisdiction, and that good 
would follow from it, and that if good would follow from it, then we 
ought to undertake this entire investigation. I do not know what 
evidence the other side expects to present, but I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that whatever evidence is presented we shall have an opportunity of 
being heard in rebuttal. 
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STATEHEITT OF HON. GEOBOE D. McCBEABY, A BEPBESEVTATIVE 
IN CONGBESS FBOH THE STATE OF PENNSTLVAiriA. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCreary, the committee will hear what you 
have to say. 

Mr. McCreary. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in view of the state- 
ments and specific sharges made against the corporations in the West- 
moreland coal field, I think it would be advisaole if vou would con- 
sider having the different representatives or some of them, those who 
are qualified to speak on the subject, come before you to refute the 
statements and cWarges that have been made. 

Some weeks ago ColUer's published a statement in their paper 
somewhat on these lines, whicii was called ^'Pennsylvania's Russia." 
The president of the Westmoreland Coal Co. — in which I am inter- 
ested^ also in one of the companies that is brought in xmder condem- 
nation — wrote to CoUier's as follows: 

Westmoreland Goal Gompant, 
Office No. 224 South Third Street, 

Philadelphia^ April 3, 191 i, 
Messrs. P. F. Gollier & Son, 

Publishers Colliers^ No. 416 West Thirteenth Street^ 

New York City, 

Dear Sirs: The article in Gollier's Magazine published April 1, 1911, entitled 
'^Pennsylvania's Russia/' contains statements in respect to the Westmoreland Goal 
Go. which are untrue. These statements and oiu: answers thereto are as follows: 

Statement 1. That the miners are paid by car measure and that larger cars were 
supplied for those formerly in use. 

Answer. The Westmoreland Goal Go. does not pay by car measure; it pays the 
miners by weight for the amount of coal mined by each of tliem. 

Statement 2. That the miner works 12 hours a day. 

Answer. The miners of the Westmoreland Goal Go. work 10 hours a day. 

Statement 3. That where the company store was not already in operation it wa& 
built at once and the company-store rule enforced. That they, the operators, would 
not compel any miner to buy his goods at the company store. He can buy any- 
where else he wants, but he can work anywhere else if he does. 

Answer. The Westmoreland Goal Go. has no company stores. It has erected on its 
premises buildings, and rented them to persons in no way connected directly or indi- 
rectly, with the company or its oflScers or employees. The miners are not compelled 
to deal at these stores, and if they do deal at them the bills are not collectible tmrough 
the company or deductible from the wages of the miners. 

statement 4. That they (the operators) built houses for the mineis at about 1500 
apiece and rented them to the miners at |11 a month, and are making about 26 per cent 
on the investment. Of course, a miner could rent a house of another landlord, but 
if he did he could go elsewhere to work. 

Answer. The Westmoreland Goal Go. has built houses at an average cost of |900 
and has rented them at |10 to $11 a month to miners. It has not required the miners 
to rent these houses or any other houses belonging to the company and has made on 
restriction upon their right to live where they please. Many of its miners live in 
houses owned by them and many in houses rented by them which do not belong to 
the company. 

statement 5. That they (the operators) paid the sheriff $185,000 for special deputy 
sheriffs and that the sheriff retained $2 a day for each deputy, and did not do his dirty 
work for nothing. 

Answer. The Westmoreland Goal Go. paid the sheriff of Westmoreland Goimty an 
amount which he represented to be the per diem compensation for each special deputy 
sheriff. When, during the past summer, the officers of the company ascertamea 
that the sheriff had retained a portion of this money it refused to make any further 

gayments to him and has now pending an action brought by it in Westmoreland 
^imty against the sheriff to recover the amoimt of money illegally retained by him. 
Statement 6. That the miners asked for an eight-hour day, the right to organize,, 
and the right to employ their own check weighman. 
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Answer. No demand or request oi any kind was made of this company foy the miners 
prior to their strkCj and no demand has been made upon the company since the 
strike, except that it should operate its mines as closed mmes and employ only miners 
who are members of the Umted Mine Workers' Labor Union. This company has 
refused and will continue to refuse to do so. 

Statement 7. That thev (the operators) have had traitorous strikers under pay, 
betraying their own people, going into the camps and delivering incendiary speeches 
and urging the use oi bomb and pistol. 

Answer. This compan.y has not employed strikers to betray their people and to 
create disorder and incite to crime, but on the contrary it has, so far as it has been ai^, 
done all in its power to preserve the peace and protect its employees and its property. 

Statement 8. That the private deputies of the coal company are for the most part 
thugs and bad characters. 

Answer. There are no such private deputies. The persons charged with the preser- 
vation of peace in Westmoreland County are coal and iron police, special deputy 
sheriffs, township constables, and State police. 

The Westmoreland Coal Co. desires to place before the public its denial of the facts 
asserted in said article in respect to it. It is prepared and will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of submitting proof oi the assertions in tnis letter to any representative of 
Collier's and to afford him every facility to investigate the accuracy thereof at its 
office in the city of Philadelphia and at its mines in the county of Westmoreland. 

The Westmoreland Coal Co. has operated its mines for over 50 years. Its directors 
and officers have been connected with it for many years and are well known in the 
community in which they reside. They have authorized the above statements and 
join in a request that Collier's shall publish it so that the public may be advised of their 
reply to the article above referred to. 

Yours, truly, S. Pemberton Hutchinson, 

President. 

Mr. McCreary. After that there was some correspondence as to 
the reasons for them not pubHshing it, and they replied that they 
did not intend to go further into the subject. 

Mr. Wilson. Might I ask you this question: If it is not a fact that 
in the Greensburgpart of the Westmoreland field the coal is generally 
mined by the car ? 

Mr. McCreary. I am not famiHar with that. I know what it is 
with ourselves. It is mined by the car, but it is weighed by the ton, 
and they have their weighmaster, and it is weighed, not by ourselves, 
but weighed and paid for by the ton. 

Mr. Wilson. It is weighed by an agent employed by the company 
at the mines ? 

Mr. McCreary. I will not say that. I think it is weighed by a 
man not employed by the company. 

Mr. Wilson. You do not know positivelv that the men employ 
check weiffhmen to check the weignt as taken by the weighmaster 
employed by the company ? 

Mr. McCreary. As I understand it, the weighmaster is the weigh 
master representing the men. 

Mr. Wilson. No, I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. McCreary. I am not sure as to that. 

Mr. Wilson. I think you are wrong. 

Mr. Feehan. There are no check weighmen at the mines of that 
company. 

Mr. McCreary. There is a man who is not our representative. 

Mr. Wilson. Is he not hired' by your manager? 

Mr. McCreary. You would have to ask- that question when he 
comes. That is a detail I would not be thoroughly familiar with. 

Mr. Wilson. In the Irwin part of the field, where your company 
is located, which is very close to the Pittsburg region, is not the 
rate per ton paid for mining the coal less than is paid in the Pitts- 
burg region ? 
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Mr. McCreart. I could not answer that question. That is a 
question that will be answered if the gentlemen see fit to ask the 
operators or the managers to come before them. They would 
answer that specifically. That I could not answer; I am not practi- 
cally in that Ime. 

Mr. Gregg. I think it would be for the benefit of the gentlemen 
here to get on the record that the Westmoreland Coal Co. operates 
outside of what is known as the Greensburg district. Your works 
are located, as I understand it, at Export? 

Mr. MoCreary. Export, Manor, Yukon, and Rillton. The West- 
moreland Coal Co. is a holding company for the Penn-Gas Coal Co. 
and the Manor Co. The Manor Co. is at Manor, and the Penn-Gas 
Coal Co. is at Penn Station. 

Mr. Gresg. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. And they operate in the Irwin field rather than in 
the Greensburg field, do they not ? 

Mr. McCreary. I presume that would be so. 

Mr. Gregg. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Wilson. And in the Irwin field they are paid by the ton, 
while in the Greensburg field they are paid by the car ? 

Mr. McCreary. I could not answer you that. But we pay in 
our field by the ton. The Westmoreland Co. pay by the ton. 

Mr. Wilson. But there are no check weighmen there ? 

Mr. McCreary. I could not answer you that. The check weigh- 
men would be the men who would represent the miners ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. McCreary. I could not answer you that. The weighman is 
the weighman in the interest of the miner. I will say this, that in 
the Westmoreland field 80 per cent of the production is being reduced; 
the mines are working along with pretty nearly a full complement of 
men. 

Mr. Hardwick. You think the strike is practically over, then ? 

Mr. McCreary. It is with us, outside of the issue that is being 
raised. We still hear of unionizing, and creating sympathy for these 
people who are unwilling to work. 

Mr. Hardwick. Your company is the Westmoreland ? 

Mr. McCreary. The Westmoreland Coal Co. 

Mr. Hardwick. You are interested in that personally ? 

Mr. McCreary. I am; yes, sir; and I am one of the directors of it. 
But, of course, I am not a practical man, as far as the mining is 
concerned. 

Mr. Wilson. In reading the document, I think you said, in an 
aside, when reading that part relative to unionizing, that that was 
the question in dispute. 

Mr. McCreary. That is the question in there. 

Mr. Wilson. May I ask you if it has been the policy of your com- 
pany to refuse to employ union workmen? 

Mr. McCreary. No, sir; but we do not have unions in there, and 
it is the policy of the company not to have the place unionized, and 
that is where the issue is to-day. 

Mr. Wilson. If they are union men, they must be somewhere else ? 

Mr. McCreary. We do not ask whether they are union men or 
not. These men who are on the strike, and who want to come in 
and work with us, we are perfectly willing to have back, provided 
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we have the places for them. But we are not willing to take the men 
out who stood by us and put the men on who struck; but the orders 
are to take them in whenever there is any place for them. 

Mr. Garrett. Do you know anything about the discharge of the 
hundred men ? 

ISIr. McCreary. No; that was not at our place. 

ill'. Hardwick. Have the strikers, accordmg to your view, or your 
contention, been guilty of any attempt to injure persons or property 
during this strike ? 

llr. McCreary. I could not tell you any more than just hearsay. 
We had to go to the court in order to have ourselves protected, as well 
as going to this enormous expense. 

Ml*. Hardwick. There has been some evidence about big stockades. 

Mr. McCreary. We have no stockades at all that I know of. 

Mr. Gregg. That is at Herminie; not their company. 

Mr. McCreary. Greensburg is a large place. How many inhabit- 
ants have you ? 

Mr. Gregg. About 18,000. 

Mr. McCreary. You could not put a stockade around there. 
Irwin is a city of, I suppose, 8,000. 

Mr. Gregg. There are no coal mines in Irwin. 

Mr. McCreary. A good many of the men live there. 

Mr. Wilson. It is also true that there are a great many places 
known as ^ ^patches" out around Greensburg? 

Mr. McCreary. I suppose there are ^'patches." Those patches 
are owned by the individual men; they are not owned by the com- 
panies. A man goes and buys a little place, and that is his home, and 
then he will walk 1, 2, or 3 miles to hLs work. 

Mr. Wilson. The coal companies own a good many houses in which 
their employees live, do they nbt ? 

Mr. McCreary. Yes; but not in Greensburg. 

Mr. Wilson. Not in Greensburg, but throughout the field ? 

Mr. McCreary. In some of the fields; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. And when any disturbance arises or a strike is not 
the usual policy of the company, as a menas of forcing the men to 
resume work, to authorize their eviction from the company houses 
immediately ? 

Mr. McCreary. If there is a strike and they are holding on to the 
company's houses and other men are willing to come in and the 
strikers will not give up the houses, then there is an eviction. 

Mr. Wilson. As a matter of fact, is it not a part of the general 
policy to evict them wholesale even though there are no others to 
take the houses ? 

Mr. McCreary. No, not with us. This is the first time we have 
gone through anything like this. It is not the policy with us. There 
may be such a policy in some sections, but not with us. 

Mr. Hardwick. In your case have the strikers made any effort to 
injure or destroy your property ? 

Mr. McCreary. We nave reason to beUeve so, because we joined 
with the Keystone people in asking the courts to give us protection 
against these marches and against demonstrations. It is perfectly 
natural where you have in the law of our State, as I understand it — 
and I think Mr. Wilson will bear me out — ^put a fence around your 
property, whether it be a high fence or a low fence, and anyone who 
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comes in on your property is liable for trespass. That is the only 
way we have to take care of our properties. There are only two 
counties in the State in which the counties are liable for damage; on© 
is Philadelphia County and the other is Allegheny County. There is 
no liability for damage in any other county. Therefore we have to 
protect ourselves by the deputy sheriffs and by the law. 

Mr. Hardwick. Here is what I am trying to get at — ^it seems I am 
not making it plain enough, or you can not answer it. 

Mr. McCreary. Maybe I can not. 

Mr. Hardwick. Did these people make any physical, overt effort to 
injure your property ? 

Mr. McCreary. I could not answer you that question absolutely, 
because all I would know would be general knowledge. But if you 
will be good enough to consider the question of having the superin- 
tendents, or some one who does know, come down here, they can 
answer that very specifically. 

Mr. Hardwick. We have not summoned these people. They just 
came before us and said they wanted to be heard. 

Mr. McCreary. All I ask is that if you really consider it important 
enough, in view of the statements and specific charges, that you 
summon those people here and get their story. 

Mr. Hardwick. We did not summon these; they came voluntarily. 

Mr. McCreary. I think the other folks would like to come, too. 

The Chairman. It is not our poUcy to summon any one. We can 
not handle those who come voluntarily, there are so many of them. 

Mr. Hardwick. We usually try to hear anybody in reason who 
wants to be heard. 

Mr. McCreary. I want to say, as a matter of fact, as the chairman 
may know, that I endeavored to get Mr. Hutchinson, the president, 
here. 

Mr. Pou. As a matter of fact, Mr. McCreary, as suggested by 
Mr. Garrett, this committee has no authority to summon witnesses. 

Mr. McCreary. They would be very glad to come without a 
summons. I will say that yesterday being a hohday, Mr. Hutchinson 
was in New York, and I phoned repeatedly, and had one of the oflBicers 
of the company phoning, but we were not able to reach him at all. 

The Chairman. I informed you of this hearing, and you requested 
opportunity to be allowed to get some one here from Philadelphia, 
I believe. 

Mr. McCreary. Yes; from Philadelphia. I think, as a matter 
of right, that the Jamison and the Keystone people, those who were 
named, should have a right to come here and state their side of the 
case. 

The Chairman. You mentioned those on the other side of the case, 
without calling any names to me. 

Mr. McCreary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. In calling up the question of damage, do you know 
of any physical damage done to your company^s properties by the 
strikers ? 

Mr. McCreary. No; because I was not on the ground. I know 
we feared it and went into court, and the court, reahzing that our 
fear was a valid one, issued an injunction. That would be the 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Gregg. Are you a director in the Westmoreland Co. ? 

97610— w c F— 11 5 
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Mr. McCreary. I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gregg. Was any action taken by the directors of the West- 
moreland Coal Co. which had in view the removal of Father Tusick 
from the Cathohc church at Yukon? 

Mr. McCreary. No; I knew nothing at all about that. That was 
not done by the board of directors. That mav have been done, but 
I know of no effort being made for his removal. I had no more than 
a general knowledge that a man would have as a director, and that 
there was a suit instituted against him; that he was sued. That I 
understood. I say, I had nothing at all to do with that; that was done 
without my knowledge. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Smith is your superintendent ? 

Mr. McCreary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do vou not know as a fact that Mr. Smith, the 
superintendent of that company, did write to Father Tusick at 
Yukon and told him that unless he got on the side of the company 
and influenced the strikers to come to work for the company-— in 
other words, used his influence toward breaking up the strike — that 
you would have him either unfrocked or removed ? 

Mr. McCreary. No, sir; I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Spiegel. I have seen such a letter. 

Mr. McCreary. That would not make me see it. 

Mr. Spiegel. I asked you whether you had knowledge of that fact. 

Mr. McCreary. No. I know there was feeling in regard to his 
action, that he was arrested, but I was not a party to it, I will say that. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do you know anything about the officers employed 
by your company, the peace officers ? 

Mr. McCreary. The officers were employed through the sheriff 
there. You mean the deputies ? 

Mr. Spiegel. Were they not employed by your company directly 
through the sheriff ? 

Mr. McCreary. Through the sheriff, yes. 

Mr. Spiegel. They were appointed by the company directly. 

Mr. McCreary. Yes; that statement is made in here. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do you not know that some of your superintendents 
are sworn in as deputy sheriffs ? 

Mr. McCreary. 1 do not know any more than in a general way. 
That is done for the simple reason that they are coal ana iron police. 
They must be men in your employ, and men of good character, and 
men for whom you will be responsible. 

Mr. Spiegel. Do you know P. F. McLean, the superintendent of 
one of your works there ? 

Mr. McCreary. No; I do not know him. 

Mr.. Spiegel. You do not know anything of him being convicted 
of assaulting a miner in the public road, without any provocation? 

Mr. McCreary. No; I never heard of it. 

Mr. Spiegel. And sentenced bv the court ? 

Mr. McCreary. No. 

Mr. Spiegel. I presume none of that stuff comes to your ears at all ? 

Mr. McCreary. No; that would not. 

Mr. Spiegel. I desire to state to this committee that they have 
alleged that the officers they employ about their works are decent 
officers, capable of enforcing the law; that a few days ago some of 
their employees, while the strikers were marching along the public 
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road, attempted to incite a riot by shooting down into the strikers — 
that is, into their line of march. Several days after that warrants 
were sworn out for these alleged inciters of nots, and the warrants 
were placed in the officers' hands, who were instructed to go up to 
the Westmoreland Coal Co.'s plant at Irwin and arrest the men who 
were charged with inciting riots. In the warrants, I think, were 
descriptions of the men. They were not named. They were stran- 
gers around there, not known sufficiently to describe. These men 
went into the works of the Westmoreland Coal Co., and as soon as 
they put their feet on the Westmoreland Coal Co.'s private property 
they were arrested for trespass, in the serving of a legal warrant. A 
hearing was had before a justice of the peace there in Irwin, and these 
six officers who went there to execute the warrants were placed in 

I' ail and kept there for, I think, a day and a half, when the sheriff 
leard of it and turned them out. 

The Chairman. Have you said all you wish to say, Mr. McCreary ? 

Mr. McCreary. Yes, sir; I am much obUged to the committee. 

Mr. Spiegel. Also, within the last couple of days they arrested 
12 women for serenading on the road and sentenced these women to 
$2 fine and costs or 20 days in jail. The women contended that they 
had not disturbed any person, were not guilty of any violation of 
the law, but rather than pay that fine of $2 and costs, which amounted 
to about $78, they aU went to jail. I went to Judge Doty with the 
matter and asked him for an appeal. He said he thought it was an 
outrage that they should put 12 women in jail for a small matter of 
that Kind, and he immediately released them. As soon as thev 
were out, I think that same evening, they- were having a little march 
along the highway, they were rearrested, and I think: their hearing 
is set for either to-night or to-morrow night. 

Mr. Foster. Before the same portable justice of the peace? 

Mr. Spiegel. No; this is before a justice of the peace in Irwin. 
In respect to this article in Collier's entitled '' Pennsylvania's Russia,'' 
I will say that there are some statements made in that article that 
are exaggerations; that I did not know that a reporter was there 
until the article was published. But I can say that I can write an 
article based on facts, concerning not only the Westmoreland Coal 
Co., but other coal companies in that section, based upon evidence 
produced in court, testimony of witnesses, that will put that article 
of Collier's far in the shade as to atrocious treatment by this coal 
company. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, we could proceed for an indefinite time 
presenting to you evidence of the atrocities that have been committed 
m that region. I know, however, that the committee is not particu- 
larly anxious to go into that phase of it. 

The Chairman. No; I thinK we have had enough of it. 

Mr. Wilson. I am satisfied you have had enough to convince you 
that conditions over there are not as harmonious as they ought to be. 
We have nothing further to present at this time until the gentlemen 
Mr. McCreary mentions have had an opportunity of being heard here, 
and I would Uke to ask Mr. McCreary at this time at what time he 
expects Mr. Hutchinson and the others who desire to be heard can 
be present here ? 

Mr. McCreary. That would be with the chairman as to when he 
could have them. I am sure I could get Mr. Hutchinson at any rea- 
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sonable time, and I think he ought to have his colleagues come down 
without having a great multitude of witnesses — ^just the important 
people come down and go through and refute the statements that have 
been made by the gentlemen representing the other side. 

The Chairman. I will state tnat the committee will take into con- 
sideration all we have heard, and then, if necessary, I will confer fur- 
ther with Mr. Wilson and Mr. McCreary about the matter. 

(Thereupon, at 4.35 o^clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 



APPENDIX. 

AFFIDAVITS. 



I, John Prau, being dulv sworn according to law, doth depose and say that I have 

been for the past six months a resident of Homeatesui, Pa.; 1 live at No. , Fourth 

Street. I am one of the men who accompanied Steve Volha and about 30 others on 
the 5th day of April, 1911, to Jamison No. 3 Works of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. I 
am the buddy mentioned by Steve Volha who worked with me and ran away from 
the works on the 6th day of April, 1911, to Greensburg. I have full knowledge of the 
contents of the affidavit made by Steve Volha and say that the contents of me same 
respecting the treatment received by him and a great many of the other people by 
the policemen of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. is true. 

John (his x mark) Prau. 



We, August Rapsch, of No. 2328 Tustin Street, Pittsburg, Pa., Pete Moros, of No. 
2230 Forbes Street, Pittsburg, Pa., and Philip Spickel, or No. 153 Moulton Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa., being duly swor» according to law, depose and say that on the 6th 
day of April, 1911, we were in the Central Employment Bureau, of No. 628 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., seeking a place of employment; that at such bureau we were 
informed that lots of work was to be had out at the Jamison No. 3 works of the Jamison 
Coal Co., at Forbes Road, Westmoreland County, Pa. We asked whether there was 
any strike or labor trouble at said works and were informed that there was not and 
that good wages would be paid to us if we desired to work for that company. Under 
the representations then and there made we decided to go to said Jamison works, 
whereupon an agent of said employment bureau took us to the Union Depot and 
bought each of us a ticket for Forbes Road Station, the station at said Jamison No. 3 
works. We then left Pittsburg on the 12.40 train, arriving at said Forbes Road Station 
about 3 o'clock p.m. About 30 other men got off the train at said Forbes Road Station 
along with us. At said Forbes Road Station one Belo Terronsky and two policemen 
met us and escorted us to the company's oflSce, where the employees of said company 
offered to give us checks with numbers on. On the road from the station to the office 
we noticed a number of policemen standing about, and we then became suspicious 
that there was some strike or labor trouble on at said works. When the employees 
offered to give us checks we refused to take them, sayine that we believed that a 
strike existed there; whereupon one of the employees of saia company told us to **Get 
to hell out of here." We were strangers and did not know which way to go. Philip 
Spickel hesitated a little about going out of the store, whereupon one of the deputies 
struck him a violent blow in the eye, knocking him down. Then we were led to the 
door of the store by an officer, who pointed out the road we were to take to get away 
from the company's property. We followed said road and arrived in Greensburg 
about 6 o'clock p. m. 

We further aver that we were never employed in or about coal mines prior to this 
time; that we all had formerly worked in the pipe mills in and about Pittsburg; that 
we have been out of work for some time on account of the closing down of said mills, 
and we were given to understand that we were to secure outside work at the works 
of the Jamison No. 3 Coal Co. 

August (his x mark) Rapsch. 
Pete This x mark) Moros. 
Philip (his x mark) Spickel. 
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Westmoreland County, ss: 

Before me, the undersigned authority, personally came Delia M. Lightcap, who, 
being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that the foregoing affidavits were 
taken down by her in shorthand and later transcribed on the typewriter; that the 
stenographic notes of said affidavits were signed by the respective affiants thereto and 
were sworn to by the said affiants in my presence on the dates herein mentioned before 
J. Q. Truxal, a'justice of the peace in and for the borough of Greensburg, county of 
Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania. 

Della M. Lightcap. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[l. s.] J. Q. Tbuxal. 

(My commission expires May 3, 1913.) 



State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland, ss: 

Personally before me the subscriber, a notary public, in and for said county and 
State, appeared Toney Calamari, of Herminie, county of Westmoreland and State of 
Pennsylvania, who being by me sworn in due form of law did depose and say, that 
while he was at Rillton, said county and State, on or about Novemoer 20, A. D. 1910, 
he saw the coal companies' deputies order various people and shove them away from 
the said Rillton post office. 

In witness whereof he has hereunto set his hand and seal this 29th day of May, 
A. D. 1911. 

Toney Calamari. [seal.] 

Sworn and subscribed before me this day and year above written. 

[seal.] Adam Schade, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires February 9, 1913.) 



State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland, ss: 

Personally before me the subscriber, a notary public, in and for said county and 
State, appeared Thomas Hopkins, of Herminie, Sewickley Township, county of West- 
moremnd and State of Pennsylvania, who being by me sworn in due form of law did 
depose and say that on or about NovQjnber 15, 1910, he had been ordered away from 
the said Herminie post office by one of the coal companies* deputies while he was 
waiting for the distribution of the mail. 

In witness whereof he has hereunto set his hand and seal this 29th day of May, A. D, 
1911. 

Thomas Hopkins, [seal.] 

Sworn and subscribed before me this day and year above written. 

[seal.] Adam Schade, Notary Public, 

(My commission expires February 9, 1913.) 



State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland, City ofLitxor: 

May 29, 1911. 

I, Steve Fabry, upon my oath, depose and say: That on the 12th day of May, 1911, 
with others, went to the post office at Luxor, and on my way there was met by one 
of tiie State constabulary and one deputy constable by the name of George Shaw, 
and they would not leave me go into the post office for my mail. 

Steve Fabry. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[seal.] ' W. Irwin Hunter, /. P. 

(My commission expires December 6, 1915.) 
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State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland , Village of Luxor: 

I, Mike Pasquarett, upon my oath, depose and say, that in the month of April, 
1911, while in the post office of the above-named place for the purpose of getting 
my mail, one Jerenuah McDonhue, a deputy constable employed by the company, 
told me to get out or he would throw me out, and he forcioly ejected me from tJ&e 
post office. 

Mike Pasquarett. 

Sworn and- subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[seal.] W. Ibwin Hunter, /. P. 

(My commission expires December 6, 1915.) 



State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland^ City of Luxor: 

I, Harry Sullenberger, upon my oath depose and say, that on the 12th day of May, 
1911, when entering the post office at Luxor I was met on the porch by a company 
deputy by tJie name of George Shaw, who forcibly restrained me from entering the 
post office by violently taking hold of my arm, pulling me back out of the door that 
I had entered, addressmg me in vulgar, obscene language, and intimidating me through 
force of arms. I was compelled to leave the post office without my mail. 

Harry Sullenberger. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[seal.] W. Irwin Hunter, /. P. 

(My commission expires December 6, 1915.) * 



State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland^ City of Luxor: 

I, Joe Cushion, upon my oath depose and say, that on or about the 20th day of 
March, 1911, I had entered the post office at the above-named place for the purpose 
of getting my mail and was forcibly ejected from the same by one George Shaw, a 
deputy constable employed by the coal company. 

Joe Cushion. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[seal.] ' W. Irwin Hunter, /. P. 

(My commission expires December 6, 1915.) 



State op Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmorland^ village of Luxor: 

I, Joseph Miller, a citizen of the above State and county, and also a patron of the 
mail service at the Luxor post office, where I get my mail, was restrained from com- 

Jleting my journey to the post office, being arrested by deputies in the employ of the 
amison Coke & Coal Co., who instructed me that I would not be permitted to go to the 
post office. This arrest occurred in September, 1910, and I was not permitted to get 
my mail, although I was expecting mail of considerable personal value to me. After 
my arrest I was taken by the company deputies to the office of the said company, and 
there I was subjected to indignities, vile, obscene, and abusive language; also that I 
would not be permitted to travel on the public road. 

Joseph Miller. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 29th day of May, 1911. 

[seal.] W. Irwin Hunter, /. P. 

My commission expires December 6, 1915. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland^ as: 

Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace-in and for the said county and 
State, the undersigned subscribers, formerly employed by the Atlantic Crushed Coke 
Co., who, being duly sworn according to law, depose th and saith that when the 
strikers arrived upon their camping ground to hold a meeting on March 19, 1911, as 
near as they can recollect, Supt. W. A. Swift, of above-named company, drove, by 
force of arms, these then employees back upon the company's property and kept 
them by force from leaving said company's propertjr in any manner until after all 
the other people had departed for home and the meeting was over. 

Lem Smol (his X mark), [seal.j 
John O'Loughlin. seal.] 

Metro Grubish. [seal.| 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of May, A. D. 1911. • 

[seal.] . James Price, 

Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires first Monday in December, 1911. 



Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westmoreland, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace in and for said county and 
State, the undersigned subscriber, who being wluly sworn according to law deposeth 
and saith that the men working at Superior No. 2, of the Latrobe Connelsville Coal 
& Coke Co., are afraid to come outside tne enclosure because of a bad negro character, 
a deputy , who threatens them with bodily- harm. That the mining laws are constantly 
being violated by the men working at this mine, they are blasting coal in the solid and 
using any amount of explosives they please. 

John Franzoni. [seal.] 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of May, A. D. 1911. 

[seal.] James Price, /. P. 

(My commission expires first Monday in December, 1911.) 



Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

County of Westrhorelandy ss. 

Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace, in and for said county and 
State, the undersigned subscribers, who being duly sworn according to law, deposeth 
and saith that they were forcibly held up on the public highway of Deny Township, 
on August 15, 1910, by State constables and deputy sheriffe and brutally and unlaw- 
fully beaten by said constables and deputies. 

That they, tne subscribers, were arrested by the constables and held for court on a 
charge of assault and battery. 

That they were found not guilty by the court and forced to pay the costs of action. 

Nick Prati [seal]. 
John Kahl [seal]. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of May, A. D. 1911. 

[seal.] James Price, /. P. 

My commission expires first Monday in December, 1911. 
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